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There are just two 
kinds of watches worth buying —a 
costly watch for an elegant ornament, or an 
Ingersoll for a practical, every-day timekeeper. Me- 
dium-priced watches are not one bit better timekeepers 
than Ingersolls, and they are not valuable enough for orna- 
mental timepieces. 


WATCHES 


are the only low-priced, guaranteed timekeepers. ‘Two of the most popular 
Ingersolls are — 


The YANKEE —the famous original ‘Dollar Watch,” and the only real watch sold 
to-day for one dollar; like all Ingersolls, a guaranteed timekeeper. . . . e 
The MIDGET—the ideal lady's watch; a dainty little timekeeper, popular with women 
and girls everywhere; stem-wind and stem-set, as are all Ingersolls . $2.00 
Other Ingersolls up to $5.00 
If your dealer isn’t one of the 60,00) who sell Ingersolls, send us his name and 
we'll send your watch postpaid on receipt of price. Write for 
Jur free illustrated curcular. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 


97 Frankel Building, 
New York City 


























W THEN making a molded desert, you 
see in your mind just how it will 
look, or ought to look when done, 

but you continue to be anxious about it 
until you take it from the mold. Ii it 
comes out true to your ideal, you say you 
are lucky, but in making deserts from 


MINUTE 
GELATINE 


luck gives place to certainty. You plan 
for what you want and you get it without 
worry or bother. ‘ ‘ 

Select any one of the 35 receipts in the 
Minute Cook Book and follow it and re- 
sults are sure. To prepare simply take 
one envelope (there are four in every 
package) dissolve the contents in boiling 
water or milk and it is ready for immedi- 
ate use. A full package makes one-half 
gallon of clear, firm jelly. 

For your grocer’s address and 12 cents 
we will send a full package by mail, 
postpaid, and the Minute Cook Book Free. 

Guaranteed under National Pure Food 
Law. Look for the Minute- 
man on every package. 





Minute Tapioca Co. 
137 W. MainSt. ORANGE, MASS, 
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Historically 1c ated in old 
Plymouth Colony, enjoying 
the educational advantages of 
adjacent Boston, but enough 
removed to escape the dis- 
tractions of city life. Acade- 
mic, College Preparatory, and 
Special Courses. Two years’ 
Course for High School grad- 
uates. Separate buildings for 
school and residence, which 
promote a homelike atmos- 
phere and brings each pupil 
under individual care. Home 
building remodeled at a large 
expense. Excellent library. 
Laboratory, Art and Music 
Studios, Gymnasium. Llus- 
trated catalogue. 


Miss Sarah E. Laughton, A.M. 


Principal 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 








asell Seminary 


For Young Women 
Auburndale, Mass. 





This school combines the usual course of study 
with thorough instruction in the theory and 
practice of intelligent home-making. 

The students in Household Economics are 
taught the principles of hygiene and sanitation 
and the science of fooda, 

Actual practice is given in the art of entertain- 
ing, house-furnishing and management, market- 
ing, cooking, sewing, dress-cutting and millinery. 

ertificates from Lasell admit to Smith, Welles- 
ley, Vassar and other colleges. 

‘A resident nurse carefully looks after the health 
of the pupils. Outdoor life is encouraged by ten- 
nis tournaments, boating on the Charles River 
basket-ball, walkingand driving. Lasell is locatec 
in the midst of a most beautiful and healthful 
residential district, only ten miles from Boston. 

For catalogue of full information, address, 


C. C. BRAGDON, Prwcipat, AvsurwpaLe, Mass. 

















Lecation—One of Boston’s exclusive suburbs. 

Individual Instruction—Nine teachers for sixty boys. 

Thorough Preparation—F or any college, scientific or busi- 
ness school. 

Athletic Training—Four-acre athletic field. Large Gyin- 
nasium, Marble Swimming Pool, Physical Director. 
For catalogue, address, 

EVERETT STARK JONES, Headmaster, Box S, West Newton, Mass. 


Cushing 





Academy 
Ashburnham, Massachusetts 


An endowed school, located among the hills 
in thirty colleges and scientific schools. 
twenty states and foreign countries. 
field. Co-educational. 


Graduates 
Students from 
Gymnasium. Athletic 
$250 a year. Address 


H. S. COWELL, Principal 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


Andover, Mass. 
EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 78th Year 


Graduate, elective, and college preparatory courses. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, and 
other colleges. Fine grounds, modern buildings. Gymnasium, 
Tennis, Basket Ball, Golf. 








The Campbell School 
FOR GIRLS Windsor, Conn. 


Pleasant location, midway between Boston and New 
York. Thorough work in all departments. Good oppor- 
tunity for outdoor exercise. Young girls admitted. Moder- 
ate prices. 

A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Prin. 
Mrs. MARIAN B. CAMPBELL, Asso. Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Franklin. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms. $250 a year. 
For catalogue and information, address, 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal. 





The Gilman School for Girls 


Corporation controlled by Harvard professors who instruct 
in Radcliffe College. Courses of study planned for each 
pupil. Primary, Academic and College Preparatory. Basket 
Ball, Tennis, Radcliffe Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 
Boston attractions. Address 

Miss RUTH COIT, Head Mistress, Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
18 Huntington Avenue 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


| For Circulars Address 


IMRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principa, 
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HOME SCHOOL | POSSE GYMNASIUM 


206 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 


" for 
e offers a normal course for Men and Women in Med- 
Backward Children and Youth ical and Educational Gymnastics. Twentieth year 
begins September, 1909. Graduates now filling po- 
sitions as Directors of Physical Training in Public 
Schools, Colleges, State Normal Schools, Academies, 
Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Amherst, Mass. ete. Send for catalogue. 


This school is open throughout the summer and pupils are 
received for the summer session. 











F a R 4 Cc u { Y FOR BOYS. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for mechanic 
arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very small classes. Gymnasium 
| with new swimming pect. Fits for college, scientific school and business. 


Well regulated daily life. Young boys in separate building. Please address 


F BLISSELECTRICAL SCHOOL DR. L. N. WHITE, Rock Ridge tall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Tite olden orld - < a 
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ist and best ’ 
teaching ELECTRICITY exclusively. A BOOK THAT TELLS WHERE ALL 'S WELL, ENTITLED 
Theoretical and practical course compiete “WHERE «Ss MOTHER?” 


i] \ 0 | E Y E A R Though sorry to say, good mothers are being hissed while here 


and missed when not, with good mothers never forgot. 
This book is handsomely bound in cloth of black, trimmed - 
Dynam scroll of white, with semblance in emblem of subject in theme which 
Students actually construct 108, Mc+ors on teems in love of home that mother gave, with home the citadel 
and Electrical instruments. Graduates hc!d good t of hope, our nation’s pride as mother chides in that ofa saving grace 
the worl. Sixteenth year opens Sept. 23. Send for free Ca: to of mankind. This book is worthy of worth for the joy and mirth 
WALTER N. WESTON, Treasurer, Station G, Washington, oC. good mothers bring when all else fail. Be, post paid on receipt 


of price, #1.00 ; Address the author, H. H. DeWEESE, Columbus, O. 




















THE LATEST SPRING FICTION 
THE BREAKING IN OF A YACHTSMAN’S WIFE 


By MARY HEATON VORSE 
Any one who is fond of a boat, be it a knockabout, cat, or sloop, and any one who is fond of the sea and a 
good time, will thoroughly enjoy this fresh, breezy, and amusing yarn, which describes the experiences of a 
clever woman afloat and ashore with her very nautical husband. The scene ranges from Long Island Sound to 
the Mediterranean, and from the cruising districts of the Maine coast and Cape Cod to the lagoons of Venice. 
With amusing sketches by Reginald Birch. $1.50 


PRIESF AND Ali B a HOME FROM 
PAGAN ice rown s SEA 


By Herbert ™M. Hopkins Rose MacLeod By Bene Pe eee 


“ Presents aia of the best nears “Spirited, truthful, vigorous 
A Novel of New England tales. . . . To the peopleof 


work in the way of character Ms i 
i - ) New England, especially, who 
study and portrayal that is to ‘A novel of unusually high grade — of rare quality | ) now the character and under- 
be encountered in recent | — presenting some striking character studies.” a ; 
oat — Brooklyn Eagle. stand the life pictured, these 
fiction.’’— Brooklyn Eagle. : . : % 
:. “A romance which will stand out almost as ‘ the’ graphic and accurate sketches 
A clever and readable | novel of the year. . . and is of compelling interest.” will strike a chord of apprecia- 
story.”— New York Sun. — Springfield Union. tion?’ -. .—~Botes Joumal. 


: ay oer With frontispiece by W. W. Churchill. $1.50 
With frontispiece in tint. $1.50 aeated oi _Iiustrated. $1.50 


Arlo Bates’ THE INTOXICATED GHOST 


q ‘‘Very engrossing . . . Mr. Bates writes with much charm, and he uses great tact in evolving a plot or 
idea. In consequence there is a note of the dramatic in his stories which none can fail to find.” — Phila. Record. 
“*Exceedingly bright and entertaining.’? — Chicago News. $1.50 


4 PARK STREET HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 






































SUMMER WORK HALF A MILLION PEOPLE will bring some thirty 

millions of dollars into New England during the coming 
months, These millions they will spendin ‘‘ America’s 
Playground.” @ Thousands of. these millions will be in- 
vested in souvenirs of these six states that are so popular. What souvenir so easy of sale to New 
England’s visitors as a subscription to the beautiful Mew England Magazine? @ You can take from two 


to ten subscriptions a day and make your summer more profitable than your winter, and what work so 
Pleasant? Write for liberal offer. 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


In writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine 
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EUGENE SUE’S 


COMPLETE WORKS 


TWENTY VOLUMES 


The works of the famous author of “THE WANDERING JEW” and “THE MYS- 
TERIES OF PARIS ” are recognized by the literary public as classics that should adorn 
every booklover’s library. The main objection heretofore has been the difficulty in obtain- 
ing a handy volume at a moderate cost. The works of EUGENE SUE have always been 
one of the highest-priced sets on the market. 

Who can fail to be charmed with the thrilling adventures of “ Rodolph,” the famous 
“ Duke of Gerolstein,” and his beneficiaries and protegées of the industrial classes, who had 
— victim to the plots and marauding of the vagabonds of the slums of Paris, a century 
ago 

Who would not be fascinated with the historical sketch of life and character of the 
nobility and the peasantry, who lived in daily dread of the pirates infesting the Mediter- 
ene. a of France in the days of Richelieu, as appearing in the “ GHT OF 














FREE EXAMINATION 


EXPRESS PAID BOTH WAYS 


We have just obtained a surplus stock of the sheets used in the manufacture of an 
expensive edition which we have bound in a thoroughly serviceable silk-finish English 
Buckram, with handsome label. The set contains 20 volumes, comprising SUE’S COM- 
PLETE WORKS; has 40 full page artists’ “‘ proof-before-letter ” illustrations, on India 
plate paper, each one protected by a Japanese tissue; the paper is a laid linen wove, every 
page watermarked, with wide margin and deckle edge; and the type from a new Scotch 
font of the most easily legible character. 

We will ship to readers of this magazie upon receipt of the coupon appearing below, 
duly filled out and signed, and we will also send this magazine for one year without extra 


charge. 
CHAS. A. LIND COMPANY 
46 Cornhill, BOSTON, MASS. 








CHAS. A. LIND CO. 
Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me, express prepaid, for examina- ~ ‘. 
tion, one set of ‘EUGENE SUE’S WORKS IN CRAG & 20 OD. + 
20 VOLUMES.” If the books are unsatisfactory, Ornkill, Boston, Mass. 
I will return them at your expense. Otherwise, Please mail me, without obligation to me, 
I agree to keep them and remit you $2.00 within sample pages of your edition of the works of 
five days after their receipt, and $2.00 per month EUGENE SUE. 
until $24.00 has been paid. In the latter event, 
you are to send me also the New England Maga- 
zine for one year. 


In writing advertisers please mention New"England Magazine 
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BOSTON AS A WORLD PORT 


By THOMAS F. ANDERSON 





THE CUNARD ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP BRITANNIA 


()" a certain Sunday, sixty-eight 
years ago, six thousand Boston- 
ians journeyed across the harbor 
to East Boston to gaze in awe and admi- 
ration at a diminutive steam vessel that 
had been sent hither by the Cunard 
Steamship Company to inaugurate a new 
passenger and freight service between 
this city and Liverpool. 

The Britannia, which came here a few 
months later, was, however, the vessel 
that in reality inaugurated the new 
steam service. 

Nevertheless, ‘‘the beautiful steamer 
‘Unicorn’ now in our harbor,” as a writer 
in a local newspaper of that date described 
her, was the sensation of the hour in this 
part of the United States, and the six 
thousand who visited her on that mem- 
orable Sunday were followed by thou- 
sands of others in the succeeding days. 





It is a far cry from the little Unicorn, 
with her three officers, her three engi- 
neers, and herforty men, to the big four- 
teen thousand ton leviathans that plow 
the main between Boston and Europe 
to-day, and a farther cry from the globe- 
girdling clipper ships of the ’40’s that 
laid the foundation of Boston’s prestige 
and prosperity as a world port. 

‘The arrival of this ship is a new era 
in the history of our city,” wrote a local 
historian of the Unicorn’s advent; but 
how amazed he would be to-day could he 
see the progress in marine engineering and 
architecture that era has brought to pass. 

If the complete history of Boston’s 
foreign commerce were to be written, it 
would naturally divide itself into three 
distinct periods—that of the early 
sailing vessels, finding their venturesome 
way to every open port on the globe; the 
393 
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LIVERPOOL’S FAMOUS ‘‘ LANDING STAGE”’ 


period of the smaller class of steamships, 
with their slow speed and restricted 
accommodations, and the later and pres- 
ent régime of the mammoth cargo and 
passenger carrier, ranging from six thou- 
sand to fifteen thousand gross ‘tons, 
equipped with wireless telegraph facili- 
ties, a daily newspaper, submarine tele- 
phone, electric log, and most of the other 
devices and luxuries that modern inven- 
tive genius has given the world. 

The early record of the sailing vessel 
and the steamship in Boston and New 
England is an oft-told tale, though never 
the less interesting for the retelling. Too 
‘many of us have come to believe that 
with the passing of the clipper ship, with 
its wonderful history of circumnaviga- 
tion, exploration, typhoon, mutiny, 
piracy, and wreck, the romance of the 
sea is wholly gone. 

That is not so. There yet remains a 
romantic and poetic flavor to most of 


that which appertains to the waterfront 
of Boston harbor and the great ocean 
pathways leading out of it, if one will but 
condescend to recognize it. 

It isa romance, itis true, that is partly 
expressed in figures of speed, of tonnage, 
of value, of social life on shipboard, and 
all that sort of thing; and sometimes in 
neck and neck races of six thousand or 
seven thousand miles between fleet barks 
and ships, or in the story of hardship, 
disaster, and ocean phenomena that 
almost every day is brought into port 
from some corner of the great salt waters. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this 
article to deal with either the present or 
past sentimentality of the sea, but 
rather to indicate in a very general way 
how this great city of Boston, the port 
of New England, and in part of the 
American and Canadian Northwest, has 
grown in the last quarter century to its 
present commanding position as the 

















BOSTON AS A 


second port in volume and value of 
foreign commerce in the United States, 
and one of the leading shipping and com- 
mercial cities of the world. 

This is a phase of Boston’s growth and 
development, as well as an augury of its 
future, that too many of its own people 
are prone to regard with indifference. Its 
keen-eyed business men and its more 
progressive legislators, however, are wide 
awake to its importance; and so also are 
the three hundred and odd bright and 
eager and ambitious boys in the Boston 
High School of Commerce, who are by 
and by to take up the commercial scepter 
when the present generation of merchants 
has laid it down. 

How many of New England’s busy and 
striving six millions realize what even the 
last ten years has brought to pass in the 
size of the ships that come and go in 
Boston harbor, in the character and value 
of their freights, in the size number, and 
geographical distribution of their pas- 
sengers, in the entirely new avenues of 
foreign trade that have been opened up 
to the modern Athens? 

How many know that in 1883, only 
twenty-five years ago, a steamship of 
four thousand or five thousand tons was 
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considered a ‘‘mammoth”’ craft in Boston; 
that in twenty-five years the number of 
Boston’s foreign steamship lines has in- 
creased from eleven to nearly twenty; 
that the tonnage of foreign steamships 
entering and leaving the port has in- 
creased about four million; that the 
total annual value of the city’s foreign 
commerce has expanded from about 
$132,000,000 to $228,000,000, and that 
frequently steamships enter or leave the 
port with $1,500,000, and even $2,000,000 
worth of cargo in their holds? 

These are but a few of the strides that 
Boston has taken, commercially, during 
the last quarter of a century, and they 
point to tremendously big totals when 
the time comes for striking the balance 
sheet for 1933. 

Why is it that Boston has been enabled 
to make this large and fairly steady 
progress, in the face of the severe com- 
petition for the grain-carrying trade 
(and grain is the recognized foundation 
of an ocean steamship’s cargo) on the 
part of other ports, to say nothing of the 
indifference of the great trunk line 
railroads to its commercial welfare? 

Boston’s splendid strategic position on 
the Atlantic coast, nearly a day’s sail 





WHITE STAR COMPANY’S DOCK, LIVERPOOL 
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nearer to Liverpool than any of the ports 
to the south; its superb harbor, now 
being dredged to a depth of thirty-five 
feet at low water and in time to give ac- 
commodation to a Lusitania; its active, 
energetic merchants and wideawake busi- 
ness organizations, and perhaps more 
than all, the helpful efforts of its local 
railroads — these are the principal factors 
in Boston’s commercial progress, al- 
though, of course, its position as the 
natural metropolis of New England 
itself has had much to do with it, and 
will in future be an important element. 

If one should analyze this increase 
from eleven foreign lines in 1883 to a 
score in 1908, he would quickly discover 
that in almost every instance the various 
railroads centering in Boston have had 
the deciding voice in the matter. It is 
the railroads that have controlled the 
ocean terminals here, and it is the rail- 
roads that have made it possible for 
Boston to get new lines to Copenhagen, 
Antwerp, the East Indies, and elsewhere 
that other ports would have liked to 
secure. Whether they might have done 
more than they have done to improve 


THE HARBOR 


and enlarge their dock and warehouse 
facilities is neither here nor there. They 
have attracted the foreign lines, with their 
policy of friendliness and their virtual 
relinquishment of dock and warehouse 
charges; and this attitude has had at 
least some effect in partially nullifying 
the handicap Boston has suffered from 
in the matter of the differential rates 
against it enjoyed by Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and other ports. 

From Boston to-day New England 
manufactures, and western grain and 
provisions, and in some cases passengers, 
may be sent direct to Liverpool, London, 


Manchester, Glasgow, Hull, Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, Hamburg, Copenhagen, 
Genoa, Naples, Alexandria, the East 


Indjes, the Philippines, China, Japan, 
Australia, South America, Central Am- 
erica, and Jamaica. To every important 
maritime country in northern Europe 
save France, Russia, Norway, and 


Sweden there is a direct line from this 
city. 

Exclusive of those running to Canadian 
points and those bringing in sugar, wool, 
and other special cargoes, more than 
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one hundred and fifty different steamships 
accredited to regular lines came to this 
city from foreign ports last year. Many 
of these, of course, made two or more 
round trips, and some of them made 
voyages of thirty thousand miles in the 
interim between arrivals here. 

In size they ranged from a couple of 
thousand up to fifteen thousand gross 
tonnage. The capital represented in 
their construction and maintenance 
would reach a tremendous figure. 

In number of individual ships, with 
their range of gross tonnage, the various 
foreign lines in Boston were represented 
last year as follows: 

White Star Line to Liverpool, four; 
11,394 to 15,378 tons. 

Cunard Line to Liverpool, three; 5,599 
to 14,281 tons. 

Allan Line to Glasgow, eight; 3,488 to 
9,597 tons. 

Leyland Line to Liverpool, London, 
and Manchester, fourteen; 4,668 to 
10,418 tons. 

American and Indian Line to Calcutta 
and Colombo, etc., thirty-one; 3,430 to 
6,117 tons. 





Furness Line to Rotterdam and Fowey, 
seventeen; 2,266 to 4,016 tons. 

Hamburg-American Line to Hamburg, 
five; 4,212 to 5,494 tons. 

Houston & Norton Lines, to Buenos 
Ayres, fifteen; 2,733 to 3,980 tons. 

Red Star Line to Antwerp, three; 
6,849 to 6,919 tons. 

Scandinavian-American Line to Copen- 
hagen, four; 2,134 to 3,015 tons. 

Wilson Line to Hull, five; 3,721 to 
6,035 tons. 

Boston & Cuba Line, four; 703 to 875 
tons. 

Warren Line to Liverpool, three; 4,909 
to 5,204 tons. 

United Fruit Co. Line to Jamaica, 
nine; 670 to 2,109 tons. 

Boston & South American ports, three; 
3,687 tons. 

Progreso, Mexico Line, fifteen; 2,055 
to 2,109 tons. 

Puritan Line to Antwerp, five; 3,045 
to 4,547 tons. 

The largest steamships in Boston’s 
foreign fleet are the Republic, 15,378 
gross tons, 585 feet long, and of 10,300 
horse power; the Cymric, 13,096 tons; 
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the Canopic, 12,097 tons, and the Romanic 
11,394 tons, of the White Star Boston- 
Liverpool-Mediterranean service; the 
Saxonia and Ivernia, six hundred feet 
long, of the Cunard Line Boston- 
Liverpool service, 14,281 and 14,058 
tons respectively; and the Devonian, 
571 feet long, 10,418 tons, and the 
Winifredian, 571 feet long and 10,405 
tons, of the Leyland Line Boston-Liver- 
pool-Manchester-London service. 

The comparison between these great 
steel-walled floating cities and the Uni- 
corn and the Britannia of the early ’40’s 
is unquestionably a somewhat striking 
one. 

It is not at all unlikely, too, that within 
a very few years steamships of twenty 
thousand tons will be entering Boston 
harbor. 

The effect which | 
the opening up of © 
these various new 
lines and the in- 
crease in the size 
and capacity of 
steamships has had 
upon Boston’s for- 
eign trade, as com- 
pared with those 
countries with 
which we do not 
have direct con- 
nection, makes an- 
other striking com- 
parison. 

In the former case we have built up an 
export and import trade ranging in value 
from $120,000,000 in the case of the 
United Kingdom to $2,000,000 in the 
case of the Philippines. 

As to the countries with which Boston 
does not have regular steamship connec- 
_tion, but with which it ought to have 
such connection, it is sufficient to note 
that in 1906 the value of our commerce 
with Hayti, Brazil, and Venezuela was 
only $38,000, $13,000, and $5,000 respec- 
tively. 

In looking over the statistics of the 
city’s annual foreign trade published by 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, it is 
difficult to believe that as late as 1875 
foreign steamships from Boston could not 
be provided with cargoes in the summer 
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season with the regularity and at rates of 
freight that would put the port on a 
favorable basis with other Atlantic ports, 

A tremendous change has also taken 
place in the rate situation, with the ex- 
pansion of business and the increase of 
facilities. Thirty years ago it cost from 
8d to 10d a bushel to ship grain from this 
city to Liverpool, against the 14d or 2d 
charged to-day, and provisions that are 
transported for 10s a ton to-day formerly 
cost 40 to 50s. Even the rates on cattle 
—and Boston always has been a favorite 
cattle-shipping port— have decreased 
in thirty years from 80 to 90s a head to 
30 and 40s. 

In 1882 the total value of Boston’s 
exports and imports was $132,322,475. 
The commerce was carried in steamships 

of the type of the 
Warren liner Kan- 
sas, 5,276 gross 
tons, the Allan liner 


Parisian, 5,393 
gross tons and the 
Cunarders Cepha- 


lonia and Pavonia, 
5,600 gross tons. 

In those days, to 
have “come over in 
the Cephalonia” 
was a badge of 
distinction equiva- 
lent to that of the 
Pilgrim families 
who came over in 
the Mayflower. 

Mark the increase in the value of 
Boston’s foreign trade in 1907, twenty- 
five years later, as a result of these 
changes in ocean transportation facilities 
and policies. The value of Boston’s 
exports and imports that year was 
$228,025,076, an increase of $18,321,090 
over the previous “banner” year, 1906. 

Not only had Boston’s foreign com- 
merce jumped to that altitudinous figure, 
but the city led New Orleans, its nearest 
competitor, by $18,838,127, Philadelphia 
by $40,399,913, and Baltimore by 
$101,430,412. This makes it the second 
port of America in value of foreign com- 
merce, only New York leading it, and 
that imperial commercial center gained 
only 7.9 per cent over its previous year’s 
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foreign trade, while Boston’s gain for the 
year was 9 per cent. Of Boston’s total 
increase, $13,080,198 was in imports and 
$5,240,892 in exports. A far better 
showing would have been made in exports 
had it not been for the handicap of rail- 
road differentials. 

Even the most casual observer must 
have noticed the immense strides that 
Boston has been making as a trans- 
atlantic passenger port. Last year the 
total number of passengers, outward and 
inward, carried by its foreign steamships 
totaled 131,094, an increase in ten years 
alone of 101,757. 

There are various reasons why Boston 
is, and is going to remain a favorite point 
of departure and arrival of transatlantic 
passengers. In the 
first place, the his- 
torical attractions 
of the city are a 
strong incentive to 
many residents of 
the West and Can- 
ada to come to the 
home of Paul Re- 
vere for a few 
hours’ visit on their 
way to, or from 
Europe. In the 
second place, the 
steamship accom- 
modations are now 
so excellent that all 
save those whose 
chief object in life 
is to save a few hours’ time in traveling 
would just as lief sail from Boston as 
from New York. 

The most fastidious tourist may safely 
count on both the comforts and luxuries 
of the usual transatlantic voyage in 
taking passage on a Boston steamship. 

One of the most noteworthy examples 
of what steamship enterprise can accom- 
plish along this line is furnished by the 
experience of the Dominion line, which, 
after doing much to increase the prestige 
of Boston as a passenger t, was 
merged with the International ¥ ercantile 
Marine Company a few years ago. 

This company, in the face of strenuous 
opposition from the big New York 
foreign lines already engaged in that 
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business, established in 1901 a first-class 
passenger and freight service between 
Boston and Naples, Genoa, Alexandria, 
and other Mediterranean ports. To this 
service two of the company’s big twelve- 
thousand ton ships were assigned, having 
accommodations for three hundred cabin 
passengers and fifteen hundred steerage 
passengers. 

This was something absolutely new 
for Boston, and there were not wanting 
prophets who predicted failure for the 
enterprise. 

Since it was established, this line has 
brought to Boston from Mediterranean 
ports about one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand passengers, and it annually carries, 
inward and outward, about forty thou- 

sand. During the 
; great “hard times’’ 
emigration a few 
months ago one of 
these Mediterran- 
ean liners took out 
from Boston seven- 
teen hundred steer- 
age passengers. 
And yet, there is 
no perceptible de- 
crease in the pop- 
ulation of “Little 
Italy.” 

Another ship of 
this line not long 
ago brought to Bos- 
ton 2,518 passen- 
gers, in addition to 
its crew of five hundred (how they would 
smile at-the Unicorn’s forty}! Of these 
2,278 were steerage passengers, of whom 
365 were casually picked up at the 
Azores en route. ° The previous record 
for the port was 2,349 passengers, brought 
in by a Cunarder in 1903. 

Altogether, nearly one hundred thou- 
sand’ steerage passengers from various 
countries of Europe were landed at 
Boston in 1907; and this is one of the 
reasons why Congress has authorized the 
construction of a new immigration 
station here, to cost $250,000. Likewise, 
it is one of the reasons why Boston’s 
population looks so much more cosmo- 
politan than it did when the Unicorn’s 
advent created such furore in the town. 
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_ Nearly .three million passengers are 
crossing and recrossing the Atlantic 
annually nowadays, and prospects that 
Boston will continue to get a fair share 
of this business are exceedingly promising. 

In passing, it is worthy of mention that 
since the Cunard Line, about 1900, 
added the Saxonia and Ivernia to its 
Boston-Liverpool service, its Boston 
business, both passenger and freight, has 
increased fully 50 per cent. 

The history of the latter-day increase 
in Boston’s transatlantic freight business 
is even more interesting, but can only 
be touched on briefly here. In every 
class of exports and imports there has 
been a tremendous gain, with the excep- 
tion of grain shipments. 

Headed by provisions, breadstuffs, 
leather manufactures, live animals, and 
cotton, the list of important exports 
includes iron, steel, lumber, paper, and 


rubber manufactures, agricultural im- 
plements, apples, cheese, and most of the 
miscellaneous products that are turned 
out of New England’s mills and factories. 

Sometimes a big ship, drawing its 
maximum thirty-one feet of water, will 
leave its dock with holds completely 
packed with freight valued at $1,500,000. 
A few months ago three Boston liners 
left port with twenty-eight thousand tons 
of freight between them, including vast 
quantities of grain and provisions, and 
the largest shipment of flaxseed ever sent 
from this port. 

It is anot uncommon thing fora single 
steamship to take out fifteen thousand 
or twenty thousand barrels of apples for 
the British market (the record single 
shipment from Boston was 40,000 
barrels), two thousand bales of cotton, 
two hundred thousand bushels of wheat 
and corn, five hundred or six hundred 
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tons of provisions, one thousand head of 
cattle, six hundred tons of refrigerated 
beef, two thousand boxes of cheese, four 
hundred or five hundred tons of flour, and 
soon. As much as fifteen thousand tons 
of dead weight freight has been carried 
from Boston by one of its largest steam- 
ships. 

Then there is the great lumber exports 
to South America, carried largely by 
sailing vessels. Of late-years Boston has 
come prominently to the fore as a lumber- 
shipping center, and in sdthe years thirty 
or forty ships and barks (all flying 
foreign flags, of course) take from Mystic 
Wharf for South America thirty or forty 
million feet of New York, Western, and 
Canadian lumber, brought here by the 
Boston & Maine Railroad and its con- 
nections. 

This great lumber trade is surely 
pointing to the urgerit necessity of a 
first-class steamship line between Boston 
and the South American countries. It 
is in this trade, at least, that some of the 
romance of the sea still persists, and 
frequently such interesting events as a 
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seventy-five hundred mile race between 
lumber-laden barks from Boston, or an 
effort to see which ship can make the 
greater number of round trips in a year, 
take place. 

Old-timers along the water front will 
recall that back in the ’70’s sailing vessels 
were still carrying the bulk of Boston’s 
grain exports to Europe, more than one 
hundred vessels loading such cargoes in 
some years. This business, of course, 
is all carried on in these days by steam- 
ships. 

From the Boston & Maine ocean 
terminals, during the year ending Sept. 
30, 1907, not including lumber for South 
America, 701,000 tons of freight was 
loaded for export, and 517,000 tons of 
import cargo was received, not including 
coal. During the year three hundred 
and eighty-six steamships and - other 
vessels berthed at these docks. 

During the same period two hundred 
and twenty-one steamships used the 
docks-of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, and during the year 
ending November 30, four hundred and 
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eighty-eight steamships and three hun- 
dred and twenty-six sailing vessels used 
the New York Central terminals. A 
total of 1,491,993 tons of freight was 
handled here, including 202,285 tons 
eastward and 153,505 tons westward. 
One outgoing steamship for Liverpool 
last autumn carried out freight that 
required four hundred and fifty-five 
cars to bring to Boston, and the total 
weight of which was about eight thou- 
sand tons. 

Even more interesting, because of its 
picturesque diversity, is Boston’s import 
freight. In these days, as a result of its 
gradual reaching out to the countries of 
the Orient and the antipodes, the harbor 
of Boston is almost as picturesque as the 
docks of London. 

On one day, not long ago, five big 
steamships from different parts of the 
globe came into port with cargoes valued 
in the aggregate at $6,000,000. Liver- 
pool, Hull, Antwerp, Calcutta, Cuba, and 


Mexico were each represented in this 
notable fleet. 

The characteristic imports at Boston 
include wool, cotton, hides and skins, and 
fibers and vegetable grasses, in the order 
of value named, and sugar, chemicals, 
drugs, dyes, leather, leather manufac- 
tures, iron and steel manufactures, fruit, 
nuts, china, earthenware, wood and 
manufactures of wood and India rubber 
and manufactures thereof. Of wool alone 
we received $21,350,000 worth last year, 
and our imports of hides and skins and 
cotton amounted to $14,202,000 and 
$16,692,000 respectively. 

On one day a ship from Hamburg will 
bring in a thousand crates and packages 
of Christmas toys and a big consignment 
of crockery, glassware, souvenir cards, 
musical instruments, chromos, artificial 
flowers, hardware, etc., ten thousand or 
twelve thousand tons sometimes making 
up the aggregate of such a cargo. Next 
day a steamship will come in from Cuba 








laden with ten million pounds of sugar, 
valued at half a million dollars and bring- 
ing to the national treasury $120,000 in 
duties. Boston’s refineries consume a 
vast amount of raw sugar in the year. 

A one hundred thousand barrel con- 
signment of Malaga grapes, accompanied 
by a liberal quantity of macaroni, olive 
oil, oranges, and nuts, may next be 
brought in by a Mediterranean liner, to be 
followed later by the arrival of one of 
these always interesting visitors from the 
Far East bringing a motley crew repre- 
senting half a dozen tongues and a miscel- 
laneous freight in which monkeys, tropi- 
cal birds, Australian wool, Chinese fire- 
crackers, sisal grass, hemp, silks, joss- 
sticks, Oriental curios, kangaroo and 
rabbit skins, tea, copper ingots, spices, 
tapioca, tin, rubber, gum, and nut oil are 
r-presented. 

The value of the cargoes brought by 
these vessels will be anywhere from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000, and sometimes 
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the duties paid amount to $200,000. The 
success of this service between Boston 
and the Far East is one of the most 
encouraging symptoms of our twentieth 
century commercial history, and, with 
the new Mediterranean service, it points 
to the open door of opportunity in other 
directions. 

In the first five years of its existence 
(it was inaugurated in 1902) this 
Boston-India service increased our city’s 
trade with the Indies from nothing to 
$13,000,000. In the very first year 
these steamships, which previously had 
landed only at New York, brought to 
Boston fifteen thousand tons of valuable 
cargo that otherwise would have had to 
be transhipped by rail to New England 
from New York. At the present time 
practically all of the supplies of raw 
material used by the great rubber fac- 
tories near Boston must reach them by 
way of New York. There is a vast 
and increasing market for New England 
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in the Far East, just awaking to its own 
commercial possibilities, and an equally 
promising one in South America. 

A consideration of Boston’s foreign 
commerce naturally suggests the trans- 
atlantic cities and countries with which 
the New England metropolis has regular 
steamship connections; and how many, 
even among our business men who have 
visited these places, have anything more 
than a general idea of how these great and 
growing ports are administered, and in 
what manner the vast volume of mer- 
chandise discharged upon their quays by 
the steamships from Boston is distributed 
to the consumers? 

For instance, how many New Eng- 
landers who have been in the great port 
of Liverpool, who have viewed with 
interest the busy scene in the Mersey, 
or have stood on the landing stage and 
watched their “luggage’’ go up the esca- 
lator to the inspection room, could tell 
how many lineal miles of docks there are 
in Liverpool, how many millions it cost 
to build them, what becomes of the 
Yankee grain that is poured out from 
the holds of the big ships, or how and 
where the live cattle that are landed at 
Birkenhead are slaughtered and dressed 
for the British market? 

Too many American tourists go abroad 
with only one eye open, anyway. Few 
of them have ever spent two solid 
months in Europe, as did the writer, for 
the special purpose of learning all that 
could be learned within such a period 
concerning the shipping, the commerce, 
the transportation facilities and the dock 
and harbor management of these foreign 
countries. 

It is a fascinating if wearisome study, 
and more of our people, especially our 
business men, ought to pursue it when 
they go abroad. Maybe there is not 
much sentiment connected with com- 
merce, but to some of us it is decidedly 
interesting to see, in the course of a few 
weeks, big steamships discharging articles 
of New England manufacture at Liver- 
pool, American cotton at Manchester, 
Canadian cheese and butter at London, 
Kansas wheat at Glasgow, and Australian 
wool, New Zealand apples, and Sumatra 
tobacco at Antwerp, Rotterdam, and 
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Hamburg. In some of these great ports 
you begin to realize that you are in the 
clearing-house of the world’s commerce. 

In point of commercial enterprise and 
specialization, Liverpool and Hamburg 
are the two greatest ports of the old 
world, and if the American visitor could 
do no more than to spend a week or so 
at each of these cities he would yet be 
able to acquire a liberal education along 
this line. 

Liverpool, the great and pulsing port 
on the Mersey, has always been Boston’s 
most important transatlantic connection. 
From the earliest days of steam naviga- 
tion this bond of commercial and social 
union has existed between the two cities, 
and Boston sometimes likes to call itself 
the Liverpool of America. 

The White Star, the Cunard, the 
Warren, and the Leyland Lines all main- 
tain a first-class service between the two 
cities, and the freight and passenger 
business they have built up has now 
reached vast proportions. 

The world furnishes no more interesting 
maritime picture than the famous Liver- 
pool landing-stage, the great floating 
platform at which all steamships entering 
the port receive and discharge their 
passengers. The tremendous dock sys- 
tem, administered by the Mersey Docks 
and Harbor Board, includes seventy-five 
great enclosed docks and basins. There 
are thirty-six lineal miles of these, and 
the entire system embraces two thousand 
five hundred acres. Nearly $250,000,000 
has been expended on the construction 
of this magnificent dock and harbor 
system, and millions more are being 
lavished on extensions and improvements, 
including one thousand foot dry docks. 
Liverpool is already preparing to accom- 
modate the one thousand foot steamship, 
which shipbuilders say is pretty sure to 
come in the near future. 

The result of all this public spirit and 
expenditure is that Liverpool is to-day 
doing an export and import business 
valued at nearly $1,500,000. The annual 
earnings of the system in tonnage, dock, 
and harbor dues amounts to about 
$6,000,000. The total register tonnage 
entering the port each year is between 
fifteen million and sixteen million. 











The enormous quantities of grain and 
merchandise brought hither from Boston 
and other American ports is forwarded 
by rail and coastal vessel to various parts 
of the United Kingdom, even to London, 
Glasgow, and other ports which also have 
direct connection with ‘‘the Hub.” 

Manchester,. near neighbor to Liver- 
pool and in some sense its rival for inte- 
rior trade, is one of the most interesting 
maritime propositions in the world. By 
means of its famous canal, this great 
British manufacturing city enjoys direct 
steamship connection with many of the 
chief ports of the world, including 
Boston. 

The canal, a monument to the enter- 
prise of the people of Manchester, is 
thirty-five and one half miles long and 
twenty-six feet deep and cost about 
$75,000,000, of which the city of Man- 
chester itself contributed $25,000,000. 
About four million tons of merchandise 
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go through the waterway every year and 
is distributed throughout a territory 
containing several millions of people. 
In thus making a seaport of Manchester, 
the canal has had a tremendously bene- 
ficial effect upon the prosperity of Man- 
chester and its surrounding communities. 
Recent financial statements of earnings 
have been very encouraging to the forty 
thousand stockholders of the canal com- 
pany. 

The Leyland Line maintains a regular 
service between Manchester and Boston. 
One of the most interesting experiences 
of the writer was a trip through the canal 
in the company of a fleet of eight British 
torpedo boat destroyers — the first war 
vessels to ascend the wonderful waterway, 
with its five locks, its sixty feet of rise, 
and its intersecting overhead canal. 

Glasgow, connected with Boston by 
the Allan Line, is another of the world’s 
maritime wonders, for it is almost as much 
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an artificially created port as is Man- 
chester. Its magnificent dock system, 
covering five or six miles, together with 
the dredging of the Clyde River, has cost 
about $100,000,000. About eighteen 
miles of the river front in all are devoted 
to commerce and shipbuilding. The 
docks and harbor are in control of an 
organization known as the Clyde Navi- 
gation Trust, representing the steamship 
and mercantile interests of the city. It 
is one of these beneficent trusts we some- 
times hear about, for the docks are ad- 
ministered without regard to returning 
a profit. The docks occupied by the 
Allan Line — another good foreign friend 
of Boston’s — are among the best con- 
structed and most commodious in the 
world. Both passengers and freight are 
carried by this line. 

Another important British city with 
which Boston has long had pleasant re- 
lations is Hull, a quaint and interesting 
community on the east coast of England. 
The Wilson Line maintains the Boston- 
Hull service, and its steamships carry 
miscellaneous cargoes back and forth. 
Much of the American grain and mer- 


chandise landed at Hull is transhipped 
to various Baltic ports. 

The fine dock system of Hull is con- 
trolled by two railway companies, and 
the quays and warehouses are large and 


modern. The tonnage handled here 
annually approximates four million five 
hundred thousand. 

With Bristol, on the west coast of 
England, Boston has had an intermittent 
steamship service, at present abandoned. 
Efforts are at present being made to 
revive it, and it is to be hoped they will 
succeed, for Bristol is the center of a large 
population. Its real port is Avonmouth, 
six miles below the city. Many millions 
have been expended in constructing the 
dock system here, including $10,000,000 


recently put into a new dock. A com-' 


mittee of the Bristol city council controls 
the system. 

London, to mention the largest and 
greatest of the British cities last, is linked 
with Boston by the Leyland Line service, 
accommodating both passengers and 
freight. The enormous dock system of 
the world’s metropolis — not counting 
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the ‘‘annex” at Tilbury — represents an 
expenditure of about $300,000,000 and 
covers over six hundred acres. It is con- 
trolled by the London & India Docks Co., 
representing various commercial and 
maritime organizations, and it costs 
about $10,000,000 a year to run it. 

London’s annual exports and imports 
amount to about $1,500,000,000, and the 
commerce of practically all the countries 
of the world is represented in this vast 
mart. For years the London docks have 
been badly congested, and many millions 
are to be expended in modernizing them. 
In order to secure sufficient depth of 
water for the eight hundred foot steam- 
ships of the present day and the one thou- 
sand foot ones of to-morrow, the project 
of damming the Thames and converting 
part of it into a sort of Charles River 
basin has even been suggested. 

Most of the races, colors, creeds, and 
languages of the world are represented in 
the cosmopolitan shipping that comes to 
the London docks, and nowhere is there 
a more fertile and interesting field for 
the student of commerce and human 
nature, to say nothing of the writer, the 
painter, and the photographer. 

Boston, unfortunately, has no regular 
steamship line to France. It ought to 
have one, for this is too important a 
country to be left out of our world-port 
scheme. . 

To Antwerp, the busy and progressive: 
commercial capital of Belgium, however, 
we have a Boston service— the Red: 
Star Line, one of the “I. M. M.”’ com- 
panies. The building up of this interest-: 
ing river port represents an investment 
of about $30,000,000, and $25,000,000 or 
$30,000,000 more is to be expended on a 
series of improvements that will include: 
an entirely new channel for a part of the: 
river Scheldt. There are seven miles 
of quays and basins. About five thou-: 
sand ocean-going vessels enter the port 
annually, and the commerce of Antwerp 
is growing at a tremendous rate. 

Rotterdam, another inland port, has 
also spent about $30,000,000 in dock, 
harbor, and warehouse improvements. 
Of this amount, $17,000,000 was in- 
vested in a new waterway to the Hook 
of Holland. The system is under muni- 
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cipal control, like that of Antwerp. In 
common with most of these continental 
ports, Rotterdam is very intimately con- 
nected with the vast interconnecting 
river and canal commerce of Germany 
and the Netherlands. 

Amsterdam, Hamburg, and Copen- 
hagen are the three other ports of north- 
ern Europe in which Boston has a special 
interest at present. There is a possibility 
that Bremen may some day be added to 
the list. 

Amsterdam is, in many ways, one of 
the most picturesque ports of Europe. 
Its harbor, having a frontage of about 
eight miles, is reached from the ocean by 
the North Sea Canal, thirteen miles long. 
A million vessels, including canal boats, 
enter the harbor annually. At present 
goods consigned from Boston thither are 
transhipped from Rotterdam. ‘The dock 
system is under municipal management. 

Of the work performed by the people 
of Hamburg in building up the great dock 
system and commerce of that enterprising 
German city it is impossible to speak in 
too high terms. Boston is fortunate in 
being linked with Hamburg through the 
splendid Hamburg-American Company, 
whose lines practically encircle the globe. 
In the docks estate, managed jointly by 
the state and the municipality, there are 
ten great tidal basins, covering, with 
quays, twelve hundred acres, a ‘‘free 
port,” such as Boston is looking forward 
to possessing, and a magnificent system 
of warehouses and graving docks. Nearly 
$100,000,000 has been expended in im- 
proving the harbor and dock facilities of 
Hamburg and Cuxhaven, and between 
$200,000 and $300,000 a year is spent for 
dredging the river and harbor. The 
total import, export, and coastwise 
trade of the port amounts to about 
$1,150,000,000 annually. There are 
great trade possibilities for New England 
in the German empire, and Hamburg is 
destined to play an important part in 
their development. Nowhere, in the 
course of the writer’s investigations in 
Europe, was he treated with greater con- 
sideration and given more valuable 
co-operation than in this ‘‘most highly 
developed commercial port in the world.” 

Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark, 
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is Boston’s remotest connection in 
northern Europe. Being somewhat out 
of the beaten track, it is not visited by 
the average tourist, and more’s the pity, 
for Copenhagen is one of the most delight- 
ful cities to include in a vacation itinerary 
that the Old World possesses. 

It has a splendid modern dock system, 
dating back only a few years, and on 
which $6,000,000 or $7,000,000 has been 
expended. Its special feature is an up 
to date ‘‘free port,” a duplicate of Ham- 
burg’s on a smaller scale, in which half a 
hundred flourishing industries have found 
lodgment. This is managed bya private 
corporation, the dock and quay system 
proper being under the control of a harbor 
council, representing the state and city. 

With its important steamship connec- 
tions with Russia, Norway, and Sweden, 
northern German and other countries 
near and far, Copenhagen’s harbor al- 
ways presents an animated and interest- 
ing picture. Through the efforts of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, the Scandi- 
navian-American Line inaugurated a 
regular freight service between this city 
and Copenhagen a few years ago, and 
many of New England’s commodities 
find their way to that part of the world 
through its agency. There are still 
opportunities for a further expansion of 
our foreign trade in that quarter. 

Lack of space forbids a detailed men- 
tion of the other foreign ports to which 
the screw-driven shuttles of the sea are 
sent from Boston. Genoa, Naples, and 
the possibilities of the Mediterranean 
countries in general would of themselves 
make an interesting story. In Genoa, 
which shares with Naples in the important 
passenger and freight business that is 
being built up by our Mediterranean 
lines, $10,000,000 has been spent in dock 
and harbor improvements. 

In Bombay, where $12,000,000 has 
betn invested in similar work, an annual 
trade amounting to $225,000,000 is done; 
and in Calcutta, another ‘‘Boston”’ port, 
the yearly commerce amounts to nearly 
$300,000,000. 

New England, indeed, has marvelous 
trade opportunities in the Orient, if only 
she knew it. Everybody in a position 
to know the facts realizes that the Far 
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East is just beginning to arouse itself in 


a commercial sense. In British India, 
Egypt, China, Japan, Korea, Australia, 
the Philippines, vast changes in com- 
mercial and industrial affairs are im- 
pending, Shanghai to-day almost comes 
next to Liverpool in total commerce. 

In these places, as well as in Italy, 
Austria, Spain, Russia, Scandinavia, and 
especially in South and Central America 
and the West Indies, the commercial 
opportunities for Boston and the section 
it serves are practically unlimited. 

If any proof of this were needed, it is 
furnished by the letters which the City 
of Boston’s Publicity Bureau has been 
receiving from our consuls and the im- 
porters in their districts since it began 
to make an investigation along these 
lines some months ago. It will pay our 
business men to keep in touch with these 
consuls, as the Publicity Bureau is doing. 
It would also pay Boston, cr at any rate 
the great manufacturing state of Massa- 
chusetts, to maintain commercial agen- 
cies and exhibits in some of these foreign 


countries; and no one will for a moment 
question the wisdom of the Boston 
merchants who have provided traveling 
scholarships, so that some of the pupils 
of the local high school of commerce may 
visit and study a few of these foreign 
fields. 

Already there is talk of additional 
steamship lines to countries not already 
connected with our city, the most im- 
portant possibility being a first-class 
passenger and freight line between Boston 
and Mediterranean ports under the 
auspices of the North German Lloyd 
Company. 

Ina recent statement, President Roose- 
velt remarked that what the United 
States lacks most is a comprehension of 
the fact that she has interests throughout 
the entire world. It is to be feared the | 
President is quite right in this. 

Certainly the people of Boston and its 
contiguous territory do not as yet fully 
appreciate the commercial opportunities 
that are to-day knocking at their doors. 

It is time for New England to wake up!! 
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GO—BE A CAMPER 


Build yourself a bungalow or cottage. 


Bring nature up to your very threshold,—and 


across it, and learn each day a new lesson in the joy of the 
world and the freedom of life, 


By F. W. BURROWS 


ND the last art to be brought 
A close to nature is the art of 
living. 

We have wielded the ax and the drill 
for so many centuries that it is not until 
we have had reason to fear that we 
might be forced to gaze upon a world of 
our own rather than of God’s creation 
that we have laid aside these weapons 
of devastation and have gone forth to 
build more lovingly. 

And it is delightful to discover that 
nature needs very little coaxing to come 
into the friendliest relations with human 
dwellings. The difficulty is that we 
ourselves find it so hard to escape the 
conventions. We will still be building 
marble palaces by the sea that cast up 
at our very feet a wealth of building 
material more beautiful for the purpose, 
and we essay to garden while our palms 
still itch for the mattock and the grub- 
bing hook. The utilization of natural 
advantages both for commodity and 
beauty is a creed taught of old, but up to 
date your summer camper would seem 
to be the only real believer. 

The present article seeks to illustrate 
a little of what may be done in that way 
with a big heart, a fond imagination, a 
modicum of common sense and a very 
little money. 

In building a summer camp, bungalow, 
or cottage location is the first considera- 
tion. By this I do not mean location in 
the general sense of locality, but in the 
more exact sense of the precise placing 
of the building on the chosen site. It is 
quite possible by a fortunate or an unfor- 
tunate location to conserve and em- 
phasize or to destroy the natural advan- 
tages of the situation, and it is truly 


amazing what a touch of genius can do 
in this direction. 

Study, for example, the views which 
we reproduce of the summer cottage 
home of Mr. Warren H. Manning, the 
landscape designer. 

The location of the house was fixed by 
two broad masses of the common ju- 
niper, a single elm with top leaning 
toward the house and a picturesque 
group which includes a pitch pine, a 
white pine, and a gray birch growing 
practically from the same stump, with 
branches interlaced. This latter group 
and the elm frame the house into a 
picture as seen from the road, the juniper 
forming an attractive foreground, and 
being on either side of the passage over 
turf to the front door. An attractive 
background is formed by mixed woods 
of pitch and white pine, white birch and 
some scattered oaks, chestnuts, elms, 
and cedars. From the windows vistas 
have been cut in several directions 
through the existing woods, through 
which also trails have been developed in 
a passage that is wide enough for ve- 
hicles. Vistas are opened at intervals 
along these trails, and the most character- 
istic native growth of each locality de- 
veloped,— in one place a group of white 
birch, in another an individual chestnut 
or cedar, a ground cover of juniper, or 
other natural details. At the end of the 
house is a little flower garden into which 
the occupants look from the dining-room 
window. 

The original cost of the cottage was 
$1,500, including hardwood floors through- 
out and steam heat. The bathroom 
was added subsequently. The house 
was built with a substantial frame, 
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lathed inside and out with ordinary 
boarding. Ordinary plaster was used 
for the interior finish, and the three-coat 
lime cement concrete for the outside. 
It was an experiment in the first place, 
but as it has now stood for six years 
without evidence of deterioration it 
would seem to be a success. 

Still more inexpensive is the lovely 
little cottage by Miss Lois Howe, architect, 
interior and exterior views of which are 
presented. This little camp is situated 
at Southwest Harbor, Maine. Its 
original cost was about $500. It is 
framed, boarded, and shingled in a sub- 
stantial manner. The roof extends over 
a broad rustic porch commanding a noble 
and variegated outlook, and a delightful 
little bay window affords cozy interior 
possibilities. The white birch columns 
add a ‘‘woodsy’’ touch to the interior, and 
nature creeps up to the very doors and 
knocks for admission. 


“THe APPLETREE Porcu.” FROM SUMMER 
COTTAGE, PETERBORO, N. H. 


MAGAZINE 


THE ‘‘'MANNING MANSE,”’ REAR VIEW, SHOWING 
WHITE PINE GROUP 


At Peterboro, N. H., is another of Miss 
Howe’s attractive summer homes, from 
which we reproduce the “apple tree porch” 
with its lovely sparkle of sunshine and 
shadow. 

Of a very different character from 
these and equally delightful in its own 
way is the bungalow on the border 
of the Middlesex Fells, built for Mr. 
Preston Pond, by F. Manton Wakefield, 
architect. y 

The field stone was picked up n theo 
site and the little building is constructed 
in the most workmanlike fashion, with 
interesting details that our photographs 
unfortunately do not show. It is a 
summer and winter camp, equally beau- 
tiful and equally comfortable at any 
season of the year. The original cost was 
$1,500. The big, buttressing boulders 
and the dainty vines and shrubberies are 
in splendid contrast and the place is full 
of light and shadow. Compare it with 


A CAMP WINDOW-SEAT, BY Miss Lois Howe, 
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the dreary things that are rented to 
laborers for twelve and a half dollars a 
month, and yet ten dollars a month 
would be a fair rental for such a structure 
as this, with its uplifting beauty and 
wholesomeness! 

But economy is not always the point 
of view of the projecting builder, and yet 


cozy simplicity and exquisite workman- 
ship. The detail of the doorway shows 
the manner of construction of this tiny 
palace. 

Very interesting in quite another way 
is Mr. Patch’s design of a cottage studio 
for a Connecticut hilltop. The effect 
is delightfully broad and easy and the 
building is of the $1,500 class. Better 
than the finest blue grass is the daisy- 
covered lawn, and the ground plan is 
such as to admit of the most comfortable 
domestic arrangements. 

Sometimes an old farmhouse has stood 
so long as seems of itself to be a bit of 
nature. However difficult a problem it 
may present the summer home-maker 


A CHANGE EFFECTED BY PORCHES, CHIMNEY, DORMER WINDOWS, AND PAINT 
By KitHAmM & HOPKINS 


he may desire the ease and simplicity of 
the bungalow. We illustrate a little 
seashore dwelling of this type that stands 
on the south shore and is the property of 
Mr. Alfred Douglass of New York. The 
architect was Mr. Charles Patch, of 
Boston. Expense was not spared on 
this tiny building. It is built of hewn 
granite, heavy oak beams, and brick 
filling for the interstices, and a heavy 
sea wall protects the front. Here the 
owner may combine his enjoyment of 


would not think of sacrificing it and he 
is often well rewarded for his pains. Note 
the renovation effected under the super- 
vision of the architectural firm of Kilham 
& Hopkins in the bare and dilapidated 
structure that furnished the beginning. 
Particularly praiseworthy is the way in 
which the throwing out of the chimney 
brings out the beauty of the old shrub- 
beries that before seemed to be but evi- 
dences of sloth and decay. ‘Two or three 
touches of this kind is all, but the change 
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A BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE CAMP DESIGNED BY Miss Lois HowkE 


is marvelous. It is in the careful study 


of such details that the secret of success- 
ful home-making is to be found: 

A very interesting branch of the sub- 
ject in that of the esthetic possibilities 


of rude and inexpensive matefials. 
Sometimes rough, unplaned boarding 
of the common type is very effectively 
employed merely by giving it a coat of 
shingle stain, and the saving in expense 
is very large. In the Adirondack district 
and in some parts of Maine where saw- 
mills abound, slab wood is a favorite 
material for the camp builder, and it may 
be very effectively employed. 

The possibilities of field stone are 
endless. Out Lexington way a unique 


CAMP INTERIOR, BY Miss Lois Howe 


bungalow is now in process of erection. 
It is built around a great oak tree and 
a part of the wall is made by a huge pile 
of boulders heaped together, with the roof 
springing directly from the slant of the 
pile. . Mr. Willard Brown is the designer 
of this novel structure which gives 
promise of no small degree of artistic 
merit. An Irishman, a horse, and a 
stoneboat are the principal requirements 
for this style of architecture, the New 
England fields not being at all chary in 
the matter of boulders. 

The possibilities of concrete both as 
to economy and beauty are still an 
untold story, and its economy in con- 
struction has been demonstrated. In 
the interior finish also there is room for 
endless ingenuity, particularly in taking 
advantage of structural and natural 
features and the quantities of materials. 

In an old house in Lexington there is 
a great rock jutting out into the cellar 
that has long been an annoyance until 
Mr. Willard Brown opened out the wall 
and with a little paving and a little care 
transformed that part of the cellar into 
an exquisite little grotto. This little 
grotto is walled apart from the rest of the 
cellar. It was a very simple matter to 
introduce a tiny fountain connected with 
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THE COTTAGE STUDIO ON A CONNECTICUT HILL-ToP, BY C. E. PATcH 


the house water supply. Unique at all 
times, it makes a convenient and delight- 
fully cool resort for hot summer days. 
This is but an example of what can be 
done by a little thought, alittle ingenuity, 
and a very few dollars. 

If all this were merely a matter of sum- 
mer camps it would still be very much 
worth while, for the summer outing has 
come to be almost a necessity in our 
modern life. But the story is more far 
reaching than the summer camp. First 
comes the discovery thatitis not necessary 
to go very far from the heart of the city in 
order to find the spot that the little bun- 
galow transforms into the loveliest of 
retirements, like the little stone cottage 
in Winchester illustrated above. And 
hard upon this discovery comes the 
awakening to the unnecessary rigidity, 
the frozen conventionality of the tradi- 
tional suburban home. A_ thousand 
possibilities of enhanced beauty and 
simplicity arise that the most elaborately 
conceived villa need not despise. 

The truth is that the lessons of the 
summer camp are certainly creeping 
city-ward. Its possibilities in the way 
of housing wage-earners are one of the 
most encouraging and beautiful signs of 
the better day. Its influence is felt in 


the city park and is not unfelt on the 
city street. The small shop is learning 
something of its own charm and of the 
architectural posgibilities of a twelve 
foot high facade. “It is a notable fact 
that one of the prettiest of these little 
buildings in Boston ‘was designed by an 
architect who has had a good deal of ex- 
perience and success in bungalows and 
camps. In the suburbs the close ob- 
server can already detect the signs of the 
coming change. 

The transforming power of the out- 
door spirit can be readily traced in the 
course of an afternoon saunter through 
almost any of our residence communities. 
Low walls, native shrubberies, woodsy 
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corners, airy doors and windows, softened 
angles, more thoughtful placing of build- 
ings, and above all a more sympathetic 
conservation of natural beauty every- 
where. 

Now, surely, all this is a part of the 
life more abundant. Your nature-lover 
and camper has been a pioneer in a move- 
ment that is not without its moral sig- 
nificance. He has taken counsel of the 
birds of the air and learned that nature 
is of itself a home — the most beautiful 
of all homes, and that man’s abode is at 
its best when it is closest in sympathy 
and spirit with the great home that our 
Father has built. 

And the straining for the dollars grows 
lighter, and the struggle for luxury more 
and more distasteful, as home content- 
ment waxes. 
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Go, be a camper. Build yourself a 
bungalow or cottage. Bring nature up 
to your very threshold,— and across it, 
and learn each day a new lesson in the joy 
of the world and the freedom of life. And 
all the while, unconsciously, you will be 
learning that other lesson of the inscru- 
table beauty of nature’s adaptations and 
the liveability of her ways. 

In this movement (for it is no less) 
toward a renaturalization of civilized 
life, New England, by virtue of its in- 
comparable advantages, takes inevitable 
leadership. Nowhere will the home- 


seeker or the summer camper find that 
which he seeks so near or so engaging 
or so varied. Whether his purse be 
slender or plethoric he will find that 
which art will love to utilize and develop 
but will never desire to replace. 


A DELIGHTFULLY COOL AND INVITING GROTTO 
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THE COUNTRY ROAD 


For A PHOTOGRAPH By CLIFTON JOHNSON 


By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


The valley is filled with a violet mist 
That rises light from a hidden stream, 

Whose silvery murmurs you hear if you list 
When the woods at nightfall dream, 

The road dips down to mysterious haunts 
Where elusive echoes hide, 

And the lonely wood thrush sweetly chants 
From morn till eventide. 
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WHALING, PAST AND PRESENT 


By ALBERT C. CHURCH 


EW industries possess a more 

remarkable history than that of 

the whale fishery, and although 
forever past its former commercial im- 
portance, the story of its origin and de- 
velopment presents much of historical 
interest. 

Primarily, these monsters of the deep 
were prized chiefly as food, but the dis- 
covery of their commercial value natur- 
ally led to their capture, the Biscayans 
claiming they were first to hunt whales, 
while others claim that the Norwegians 
were pioneers. The ancient Greeks and 
Phoenicians are said to have practiced 
whale fishing, and it is also mentioned as 
being practiced along the French coast 
by the year 875, but whether this re- 
ferred to capturing stranded whales or an 
established fishery is uncertain. How- 
ever, most authorities give the Biscayans 
the credit of being. the first to capture 
whales, and agree that the date was 
about 1575. 

By the sixteenth century the Nor- 
wegians, French, Icelanders, and Eng- 
lish had all been engaged in the fishery, 
but to what extent is not definitely known. 
The fishery had reached such develop- 
ment by the English and Dutch by 1620 
that the New England colonists were un- 
doubtedly familiar with its methods, 
and Captain John Smith turned aside 
from the original object of his voyage 
to pursue whales, they were so plentiful 
along the New England coast. 

Finding the soil barren and unproduc- 
tive, the colonists naturally turned to 
the sea for their livelihood, as whales 
and food fish were abundant; while 
during the warmer season whales swarmed 
around the shores, and. many were 
captured by stranding on sand bars 
along the coast. 

Massachusetts, with an eye to the im- 
portance of the fisheries, passed an act 
in 1639 to encourage them, and by its 


provision vessels engaged in whaling 
were exempt from taxes for seven years, 
while the men employed were excused 
from military service during the whaling 
season. 

It is probably safe to assert that the 
first organized American whale fishery 
was conducted along the shores of Long 
Island. The town of Southampton, set- 
tled in 1640 by an offshoot from the Mass- 
achusetts colony of Lynn, was divided 
into four wards of eleven persons each to 
cut up the drift whales cast ashore, 
working in. The whales were cut up and 
tried out, the profits by decree being 
shared by ‘every inhabitant with his 
child or servant that is above sixteen 
years of age,’ while those performing 
the labor received an extra share. 

Whaling rapidly assumed proportions 
of a permanent enterprise, and in 1672 
the inhabitants of Nantucket were busily 
engaged in carrying on the industry from 
shore in small boats. They secured 
skillful whalemen from Cape Cod to 
teach them the best methods of killing 
whales and boiling out the oil, and soon 
became so expert that they were famous 
the world over for their skill. 

Try-works were built upon the beach 
and the blubber was cut up, sliced and 
tried out. These try-works were in use 
many years after exclusive shore-whaling 
ceased ; for whales grew wary and passed 
farther off shore to the banks, where 
they were pursued in sloops built for this 
purpose. Until 1715 sloops of twelve 
to thirty tons were used in the fishery, 
and among them the Hope, of forty tons, 
was considered a very giant. 

An entry in the log book of sloop 
Betsy states that the “ try-works were 
knocked down,” when returning from a 
voyage in 1762, indicating that the 
trying-out was then done on board, 
making longer and more profitable voy- 
ages possible. 
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About this time the Revolutionary 
war dealt a terrific blow to the American 
fishery. British frigates seized American 
whaleships and forced their hardy crews 
into the king’s service. They were given 
their choice of manning British men of 
war or whaling vessels, the British en- 
deavoring by this means to grasp the 
fishery from the American colonies. 
Nantucket suffered the loss of one hun- 
dred and thirty-four whaleships, her 
fleet numbering one hundred and fifty 
before the war. Even when thus de- 
moralized, the fishery revived rapidly at 
the close of the war in 1783, although 
England and France made strenuous 
efforts to transplant the industry to 
their own shores. 

tq. These early whaleships of the eigh- 
teenth century were hardly equal in 
model or build to the vessels that came 
afterwards, when merchants and cap- 
tains had accumulated both wealth and 
experience. They were short, bluff- 
bowed craft averaging two hundred and 
fifty tons, slow and unwieldy under the 
most favorable conditions. They went 
to sea uncoppered, and passed nearly 
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their entire voyage in warm latitudes, 
where weeds and barnacles form quickly 
on uncoppered hulls, and the wonder is 
that these old craft ever managed to 
crawl back to Nantucket. 

They shipped home from foreign ports 
the oil taken on the outward cruise, 
enabling them to carry more on the re- 
turn voyage, and it was also customary 
to call at the convenient islands o! the 
Pacific to overhaul hull and gear, and re- 
plenish the stores with vegetables and 
tropical fruits. Later these ships were 
larger, better built, and were coppered. 
As larger whaleships were built, New 
Bedford took the lead, and soon out- 
stripped Nantucket, as the larger whiale- 
ships could not enter the harbor at 
Nantucket when deeply laden, placing 
them at great disadvantage. 

The war of 1812 and the British prac- 
tice of impressing crews of American 
ships created great damage to the whal- 
ing industry, and many whalers fell a 
prey to British privateers before they 
received knowledge of war. This whole- 
sale destruction proved their undoing, 
however, for upon learning that the 
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BARK CANTON, THE OLDEST WHALER AFLOAT, SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OLD 
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DECK VIEW, OLD WHALESHIP 


British were seizing American whaleships 
in the South Pacific, the U. S. frigate 
Essex recaptured their prizes and de- 
stroyed the whaleships of the enemy. 
The Essex practically swept the sea of 
British whaleships, and their Pacific 
fishery never recovered. 

After the treaty was signed in 1814 
the impressment ceased, and whaling 
began to pick up lost ground. The 
three decades following 1820 were the 
golden age of American whalemen; 
voyages were carried to greater extremes, 
and became more profitable. Three and 
four year voyages were the rule, and 
even longer in many instances. 

New cruising grounds were located 
where whales seemed to exist in countless 
numbers, and in 1835 the ship Ganges of 
Nantucket opened the northwest coast 
right-whale fishery. Pushing further 
into the frozen north, the ships Hercules 
and Janus of New Bedford captured the 
first bowhead whales off the coast of 
Kamchatka in 1843; while five years 
later the Sag Harbor bark Superior sailed 


through Behring Strait and attacked 
the bowheads of the Arctic. 

The fishery reached its highest develop- 
ment and prosperity about 1857, New 
Bedford alone having a fleet of three 
hundred and twenty-nine whaleships at 
that time. But with the Civil War 
came a series of disasters which doomed 
the fishery and from which it can never 
recover. 

From natural causes the fishery began 
to decline before these disasters occurred, 
and shipping was never replaced save by 
the building of an occasional vessel. 

During the Civil War, in 1865, the 
Confederate cruiser Shenandoah caught 
the Arctic whaling fleet unawares, cap- 
tured and burned twenty-five ships, 
mostly large ones, and bonded four 
others. The rebel cruisers destroyed 
fifty whaleships, of which twenty-eight 
were owned in New Bedford. Many 
whalers were sold; others were trans- 
ferred to the merchant service, while 
forty were purchased by the United 
States Government to furnish the larger 
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portion of the so-called “Stone fleet’ 
sunk off the harbors of Savannah and 
Charleston to prevent the entrance of 
blockade-runners. 

In September, 1871, thirty-three whale- 
ships were abandoned in the Arctic, hope- 
lessly crushed in the ice, and in 1876 
twelve more were lost in a similar 
manner. Again in August, 1888, five 
whaleships were lost, this time by a 
terrific gale off Point Barrow, in the 
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effort to regain its prestige, the dis- 
covery of mineral oils reduced the de- 
mand for sperm and whale oil such an 
extent that there was no longer profit 
in conducting the industry, and many 
ships were withdrawn from service upon 
completion of their voyages. 

About 1880 most vessels for the Arctic 
service were fitted with steam as an aux- 
iliary power. These steam whalers, as 
they were called, were much handier to 








WHALESHIP HOVE DOWN FOR REPAIRS, THE OLD METHOD 


Arctic Ocean. Scarcely a season went 
by without several disasters, although 
these were the most notable, and many a 
stanch ship lett her bones to bleach on 
some distant shore, while the perilous 
ice fields, tropical hurricanes, and sunken 
coral reefs claimed occasional victims 
from the gradually diminishing fleet. 
The hunted whales themselves sought 
revenge, and three instances are on 
record where a whaleship has been sunk 
by an infuriated whale in midocean. 
Although the fishery made a feeble 


navigate among the ice packs than the 
exclusively sail-propelled craft, and for 
a time were very successful. They 
made voyages during the season when 
the ice pack separated, and usually re- 
turned at the close of the season to San 
Francisco, where they refitted. 

But whales in the Arctic grew scarce, 
and the fleet dwindled until but a few 
steam whalers remain, while the sail- 
propelled whaleships abandoned the 
Arctic fishery a season or two ago. 

The decline of the fishery is commonly 
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attributed to the low market value of 
sperm oil due to the abundance and 
cheapness of petroleum, the scarcity of 
whales, and the heavily increased cost 
of conducting the industry. In 1790 a 
ship with a capacity of nineteen hundred 
barrels could be built and fitted for 
twelve thousand dollars, while in 1858 a 
vessel fitted with modern equipment 
involved an expenditure of sixty-five 
thousand dollars. Voyages had also 
become much longer, owing to the scarc- 
ity of whales, and were more expensive 
to provision, while as profits decreased 
it became more difficult to ship an ex- 
' perienced crew, and vessels were forced 
to recruit at the Western Islands, the 
Cape Verdes, and other touching ports. 
While the Portu- 
guese developed a 
remarkable apti- 
tude, still in gen- 
eral their substi- 
tution for whale- 
men of the old 
stock meant a fur- 
ther decline in 
efficiency and pro- 
fits. The general 
decay of the mer- 
chant marine 
must have had 
its effect upon 
this industry, so 
closely were whal- 
ing and freighting 
interests allied. 
These depressing 
factors could have 
but one result, 
that of slowly but 
surely undermin- 
ing the industry 
that had flour- 
ished extensively 
sO many years, 
and to-day whales 
are sought princi- 
pally for their 
bone, which is 
very valuable, 
and for which no 
satisfactory sub- 
stitute has yet 
been found. ; 
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WHALESHIP JUST ARRIVED, DRYING SAILS 
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The methods of conducting the sperm 
and right-whale fishery at present differs 
but little from those in practice a century 
ago. Bomb lances and darting guns 
for killing whales were introduced, but 
although still in use, never entirely dis- 
placed the hand lances and harpoons. 

The few remaining old ships still sail 
from New Bedford, quaint bluff-bowed 
craft they are, with their curious carved 
eagles and queer old figureheads, which 
have ploughed the seas for a half century 
or more. 

No wonder they reached such a ripe 
old age, for better ships were never 
built. They were thoroughly repaired 
from keel to truck before sailing on a 
voyage; unsound planks and timbers 
replaced, and 
seams carefully 
caulked. Whale- 
ships were strong- 
ly rigged and car- 
ried extra spars 
and sails, in case 
they became dam- 
aged at sea; for 
they met severe 
storms and hurri- 
canes upon the 
ocean, with no 
possible hope for 
shelter. 

It was not un- 
common for them 
to remain in ser- 
vice seventy-five 
years or more; in 
fact the bark 
Rosseau was in 
service eighty- 
seven years, while 
the ship Maria 
was broken up in 
1872, after being 
in commission 
ninety years. The 
oldest whaleship 
afloat, bark Can- 
ton, of New Bed- 
ford, is now on a 
voyage in her 
seventy-fifth 
year, and in good 
condition. 
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Repairing and fitting out a whaleship 
is a difficult and complicated task, re- 
quiring the services of a large variety of 
mechanics. Before ship railways were 
common, whaleships were “hove down’”’ 
on their sides by tackles, making it con- 
venient for the ship carpenters to re- 
copper the hull from float stages, the 
ship’s position being regulated by heav- 
ing her down more as required. 

After recop- 
pering, the ship 
is painted, spars A 
scraped and " 
oiled, and the 
rigging set up. 
The try-works, 
erected on deck 
forward of the 
main hatch, con- 
sist of a brick 
furnace in which 
two iron try- 
pots are set, 
holding about 
two hundred 
and fifty gallons 
éach. Around 
the base a low 
wooden frame- 
work is built, 
called the ‘‘goose 
pen,” which is 
always kept 
filled with water. 
The ground tier, 
built of brick, 
is laid in check- 
erboard fashion 
in such a man- 
ner that the 
water flows 
freely beneath 
the furnace, pre- 
venting the ship 














up between the furnace and the hatch: 
At the stern of the ship two small deck- 
houses are built, one each side, leaving 
room for the wheel, and connected over- 
head by a flat roof which shields the 
helmsman in severe weather. These 
houses contain the cook’s galley and lock- 
ers for cooperage tools, supplies, etc., 
while just forward of the cabin skylight 
a pen is built for potatoes and other 
vegetables, im- 
portant items 
j of the food sup- 

ply. 

Cord wood 
fuel and casks 
for the oil are 
stowed in the 
lower hold; the 
ground tier of 
casks being filled 
with water for 
use during the 
voyage, while 
the others are 
taken apart 
and hooped to- 
gether in 
“‘Shooks,’ to be 
reassembled dur- 
ing the voyage 
as needed. 

The wharf is 
covered with 
, barrels and box- 








blocks creak 
overhead as the 
heavy casks are 
lowered into the 
hold. Barrels 
of beef, pork, 
hardbread, flour, 
and the assort- 








from catching 
fire. A copper 
tank for cooling 
the hot oil is 
secured along- 
side the furnace, 
and usually an 
extra _ try-pot, 
while the coop- 
er’s bench is set 


es to be hoisted 


aboard, and 
Key, numbering from upper left-hand corner. 


1 and 2. EARLY TYPES OF HARPOONS. 3 and 4. SWIVEL 
HARPOONS, NO. 4 BEING THE ONE NOW IN USE. 5. THE 
GREENER”? SCOTCH HARPOON GUN. 6. THE “‘ PIERCE” 
AMERICAN BOMBGUN. 7. BLUBBERHOOK, USED TO HOOK 
ON THE BLANKET PIECES WHEN “‘CUTTING IN’’ THE WHALE. 
ACTUAL SIZE, ABOUT THREE FEET. 8. CUTTING SPADE, 
USED TO CUT THE BLUBBER CLEAR WHEN “CUTTING IN.” 
9. HANDLANCE, USED TO KILL WHALES AFTER HARPOONED. 
LENGTH, SIX FEET. 


ment of har- 
poons, lances, 
and whale craft 
are stowed in 
such a manner 
that the ship is 
trimmed pro- 
perly and the 
various articles 
may be reached 
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HOISTING ABOARD THE ‘‘ JUNK’ OF A SPERM WHALE, SHOWING THE HUGE BLOCKS IN USE 


in order of requirement, as nearly as 
can be foreseen. 

At last, everything is ready for the 
ship’s departure. Below, dishes are 
stowed neatly in the racks; the compass 
is poised in the skylight; the barometer 
and hanging lamps in place; and the 
ship’s clock in the cabin rings the hours, 
adding a homelike cheerfulness to its 
cosy surroundings. 

The remaining members of the crew 
are rounded up, and the guests who are 
to take dinner with the captain during the 
outward passage arrive. The captain 
boards the ship with his chronometer, 
and all is ready. Hasty and tearful 
good bys are said, and last messages sent 
to loved ones left ashore. The anchor 


chain is ‘‘ hove short’ and the hawser 
from the tug made fast, while the crew 
“break out the anchor” as the ship 
gathers headway, swings gracefully 
around, and sweeps proudly seaward, 
amid the screeching of whistles. 

Beyond the headlands the sails are set, 
one by one, making a beautiful picture 
as the ship rolls and nods to the gently 
heaving swell. During the passage down 
the harbor the captain entertains his 
friends, who are rowed to the, tug in a 
whaleboat when the hawser is cast off, 
the vessel’s progress being checked mean- 
while by “‘ backing the yards.” 

The boat returns and is hoisted in 
place; the yards braced around again, 
and the ship is off on her voyage. Once 
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HOISTING ABOARD THE HEAD OF A BOWHEAD WHALE, SHOWING THE WH ALEBONE 


fairly off shore, no time is lost in making 
preparations for the whaling grounds. 
The captain calls all hands aft, reads the 
rules governing the ship, explains the 
object of the voyage, and the necessity for 
co-operation. Officers and crew receive 
their instructions, watches and boat 
crews are chosen, and the ship’s routine 
established. 

The gear for the whaleboats is sorted 
and placed in position, tub lines stretched 
and coiled, harpoons and lances sharp- 
ened, and shafts fitted to them. The 
“green hands” are taught the ropes, 
and during favorable weather are famil- 
iarized with the boats and gear, while 
occasionally when porpoises or blackfish 
are sighted they have an opportunity 


to see the gear in practical use as the 
fish are harpooned. 

These fish are a species of small whale, 
and yield a fine quality of oil from the 
head, that from the blubber not being of 
much value. Blackfish jaw oil is highly 
prized for watch purposes, and is very 
valuable. A sharp lookout is maintained 
from the “ crow’s nest”’ at the masthead 
from sunrise to sunset, and the sea is 
eagerly scanned for whales. While 
breathing on the surface whales spout 
frequently, and exhume a vapor or spray 
in appearance not unlike a jet of steam, 
which rises to such a height as to be 
plainly visible a number of miles. Sperm 
whales, after breathing a while on the 
surface, ‘‘ sound ”’ below to feed, and as 
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they always remain down the same 
length of time, their movements are pre- 
determined by timing the intervals. As 
they spout repeatedly, the eagle-eyed 
lookout spies them, immediately crying 
out ‘‘ Blows,— there — she — blows,” 
giving the direction to guide the officers 
in locating the whale. Most whalemen 
allow them to sound before launching the 
boats, prefering not to risk frightening 
them, as they become easily alarmed at 
hearing the boats approach. The line 
tubs are placed in position, and every- 
thing made ready to launch the boats 
immediately. 

The whaleboats used are thirty feet 
long and six feet wide, each manned by 
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six men, and although slender and 
shallow, they carry an incredible amount 
of gear; the harpoons, lances, and tubs 
of whale line being most important. 
Two tubs of line are carried, one con- 
taining two hundred and twenty-five 
fathoms and the other seventy-five 
fathoms, used in case the whale sounds 
to great depth. This line is coiled 
carefully in the tubs and run aft over the 
oars around a small post or loggerhead at 
the stern, then leading back over the 
oars to the bow, made fast to the har- 
poon ready for use. The instant the 
whale sounds, the time is carefully noted 
and the boats launched, heading in tlie 
direction in which the whale is expected 


1. ArcTIC BOWHEAD WHALE, EXTREME LENGTH KNOWN, SIXTY-FIVE FEET 
2. SPERM WHALE, EXTREME LENGTH KNOWN, NINETY FEET 


3. SULPHUR BOTTOM WHALE. 


THE LARGEST SPECIES. 


EXTREME LENGTH KNOWN, 


NINETY-FIVE FEET, BUT SAID TO HAVE BEEN TAKEN ONE HUNDRED AND TEN FEET 
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to appear when he rises again. As they 
near the locality, the boats spread out to 
cover a greater surface and eagerly watch 
for the whale’s reappearance. 

The boats head towards the most 
favorable point of attack the moment the 
whale appears, and the harpooner or boat 
steerer, who pulls the forward oar, takes 
his place at the bow. Stealthily the 
nearest boat creeps up to the unsus- 
pecting monster, his first intimation of 
danger being the sudden plunging of the 
harpoon deep into his body. Instantly 
upon getting fast the boat is backed 
away from immediate danger, while the 
harpooner throws out a few fathoms of 
slack line and changes ends with the 
officer, who wields the deadly lance in 
killing the whale. 

The astonished whale wallows and rolls, 
beating the sea furiously with his flukes, 
wondering, no doubt, what strange 
calamity has befallen him. But sur- 
prise swiftly turns to anger as the har- 
poon refuses to be dislodged, and ele- 
vating his tremendous tail into the air, 
the whale dives swiftly into the depths 
of the sea. So great is his speed that 
the line shrieks and whistles as it burns 
into the loggerhead and rushes out 
through the chock at the bow. 

The whale’s progress is retarded by 
the turn around the loggerhead, the 
line being allowed to run out as sparingly 
as the limits of safety permit. An extra 
turn is taken as his pace slackens, and 
water thrown on the smoking line to 
prevent catching fire as it roars and 
groans from the terrific friction. The 
bow sinks to the water’s edge as the 
extra turn brings up solid, but just as 
they are about to be drawn under, the 
line is slackened a trifle, and the whale 
allowed more freedom. This is repeated, 
and more line bent on if necessary, until 
the whale returns to the surface, when the 
slack is hastily hauled in and recoiled, 
enabling them to get closer. 

Although usually rising some distance 
away, it sometimes happens that the 
wounded whale rises directly beneath 
the boat, smashing it to atoms, and 
crushing the unfortunate crew. 

Nor do whales always sound, some- 
times swimming at a terrific pace with 


the boat in tow, a performance termed 
the ‘‘ Nantucket sleigh ride” by old 
whalemen. But at last, becoming tired, 
the whale slackens his speed, and the 
boat is hauled up alongside, clear of his 
flukes. At a favorable opportunity the 
officer thrusts the lance deep into the 
lungs of the victim, repeating the thrusts 
vigorously until the labored spouts be- 
come tinged with crimson. The boat is 


_hastily worked clear from the thrashing 


whale, now swimming around in an un- 
broken circle. The death struggle or 
flurry is near, and death merely a 
question of time. 

In intense agony the huge cetacean 
follows its circumscribed course, labo- 
riously ploughing its way through the 
bloody water, until the throes of death 
are about to convulse its enormous 
frame. The clotted blood ejected through 
its spiracle becomes “thick as tar’’; 
the sea is lashed into a maelstrom of 
angry, bloody water; and the ponderous 
whale rolls slowly on its side, the dorsal 
fin projecting above water. Satisfying 
themselves of the whale’s death by 
inserting a lance point in the eye, the 
tow line is passed through a hole cut in 
the head and the whale towed to the ship, 
or in case the ship is near, the tow line 
passed aboard and the whale hauled 
alongside. 

On board, preparations have been made 
for “cutting in,” as the process of re- 
moving and transferring the blubber to 
the ship is called. The cutting spades, 
blubber hooks, knives, etc., are assem- 
bled on deck; the heavy cutting tackles 
and blocks sent aloft, and a portion of the 
starboard bulwarks amidship removed, 
making a gangway for the huge blanket 
pieces to swing inboard. 

The ‘‘ cutting stage,’ now lowered in 
position opposite the gangway, consists 
of a heavy plank extended out over the 
whale by a plank bolted to each end, 
forming a platform upon which the 
officers stand when cutting the whale’s 
body beneath them. For convenience 
and safety, a railing waist high is bolted 
to the outer plank which enables the 
cutters to steady themselves and work 
more freely, as in rough weather it is 
very dangerous. 








“CUTTING IN” A SPERM WHALE, WRENCHING OUT THE JAW 
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The heavy iron “ fluke chain” is 
passed around the body near the flukes, 
one end slipped through a ring at the 
other end, and hove taut by the windlass, 
forming a slip noose around the whale 
by which it is securely moored to the 
vessel. The loose end of the chain is 
hauled inboard through a hawse hole in 
the forward bulwarks, and made fast 
around the fluke bitt at the bowsprit 
heel, and although sail is shortened, the 
ship retains enough headway to keep 
the whale close alongside, towing it tail 
first. The officers may now “cut in” 
the whale handily, as it floats directly 
beneath them under the stage. 

The methods of “ cutting in’ whales 
vary somewhat on different ships, the 
kind and size of the whales also making 
quite a difference in the methods of pro- 
cedure. The description following is 
typical of methods in use aboard whale- 
ships at the present time in cutting in a 
large sperm whale. 

Cutting off the head, the first opera- 
tion, is exceedingly difficult, and re- 
quires much skill. The whale is first 
turned on its side until the jaw faces the 
ship, and secured in that position. The 
officers then make an incision around the 
socket of the jaw by thrusting their 
cutting spades into the blubber, ex- 
tending the cut around the eye in a 


semicircular curve to a point forward. 


of the fin. The cutting tackle is lowered, 
and one of the crew goes down on the 
whale to insert the blubber hook in the 
first blanket piece. This done, the crew 
heave away on the windlass, the loosened 
blubber peeling off readily as the officers 
cut it clear on each side. As the blanket 
raises, the whale rolls slowly over until 
the jaw faces away from the ship, when 
the heaving is stopped. The second 
cutting tackle is lowered and hooked into 
a chain strap slung over the jaw, while the 
officers cut around the other socket and 
sever the throat, thrusting the spades 
down until they reach the backbone. 
The jaw, thus loosened, is then wrenched 
out and hoisted aboard; while the blanket 
piece remains suspended by the other 
tackle. 

The crew now heave in more on the 
blanket piece until the whale is rolled 
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right side up, when a chain strap is rove 
through the back part of the head, form- 
ing two loops. Through these a fluke 
chain is passed and the noose drawn taut, 
the other end being taken inboard through 
a hawse hole and made fast, thus securing 
the head when detached. 

The whale is again rolled on his back, 
and another strap rove through the front 
of the head. The tackle is hooked on, 
and all hands heave on the windlass until 
it is raised as high as possible to facilitate 
separation from the skull bone. As the 
sperm whale has no real upper jaw, this 
skull bone takes its place. The officers 
on the stage now thrust their sharp 
spades along the edge of the skull, 
while the enormous weight of the bulky 
mass hanging down opens the gash. 
The other tackle is then slacked down, 
thus throwing the entire suspended 
weight upon the head, which is soon 
cleared from the skull bone by vigorous 
jabs of the cutting spades. The incision 
around the throat is now deepened and 
the backbone unjointed, leaving the 
severed head attached to the ship by 
the chains previously rove through. 
This completes the most difficult part of 
the process of cutting in the whale, and 
after securing the head farther aft, the 
process of removing the blubber proceeds. 

The tackle hooked in the blanket 
piece, which was slacked away when 
cutting the head clear, is now hove up 
again, and the huge blanket piece raised 
until the blocks meet at the slings from 
the lower masthead. The other tackle 
is now lowered and hooked on at the 
gangway, and the blanket piece severed 
just above it; swung inboard, and lowered 
into the blubber room down the hold. 
The next blanket is stripped off, heaving 
continued, and the process repeated; 
the officers cutting a spiral line around 
the whale as it rolls over and over. The 
blubber is thus removed until near the 
flukes, which are severed and allowed to 
slip through the fluke chain; while the 
carcass, being of no value, is cast adrift 
to become a source of contention for 
hordes of ravenous sea birds and sharks 
which have gathered to enjoy the feast. 

The head, the most valuable part of 
the whale, being almost a solid mass of 








blubber and spermaceti, is now brought 
alongside and again subdivided, the 
entire mass being far too heavy to be 
hoisted in at one time. Even then its 
enormous weight taxes the strength of 
the tackle to its utmost, and causes the 
ship to careen heavily. 

Accordingly, the lower and heavier 
part, termed the ‘“‘ junk,’’ is separated 
from the rest and taken in first, both 
tackles being hooked on. It is then 
made securely fast by chains and ropes 
to prevent its becoming loose on deck by 
the rolling of the ship, and the upper 
part, called the “‘ case,’’ which contains 
the spermaceti, is then hoisted on deck 
and secured in a similar manner. 

The blubber, cut into strips called 
“horse pieces,”’ is piled into the try-pots, 
boiled out, and the “ scraps’ thrown 
into tubs, to be fed to the fire as fuel. 
Meanwhile, the ‘‘case’”’ is slit open, 
and the clear, snow-white spermaceti 
baled or scooped out, the men plung- 
ing waist deep in the pulpy, cellular 
ooze. When first removed it is quite 
fluid, but quickly congeals upon ex- 
posure to the air. After baling out it 
is thrown into the try-pots and carefully 
heated to the proper temperature, when 
it is again cooled and drawn off into casks. 
The empty shell, a fibrous mass of 
muscles and tendons yielding no oil, is 
cast loose and allowed to slide over- 
board from the gangway at a favorable 
lurch of the vessel. The “ junk ”’ is cut 
into ‘‘horse pieces’? and tried out 
separately, the oil being regarded as 
greatly superior to the rest, the sperm- 
aceti of course being the most valuable. 

The trying-out proceeds without ces- 
sation day and night, half the crew being 
on deck at a time, while the other ‘‘watch’’ 
is below. At night the ship presents a 
highly picturesque scene, the flames 
darting high above the try-works, re- 
vealing spars and rigging in an uncanny 
glare, while the crew slipping and sliding 
about deck appear like demons capering 
about an incantation fire. However, 


with this picture the romance departs, 
for everything is drenched with oil, 
which washes about ankledeep, and the 
smell of the burning scraps is too nau- 
seating for description. 


The smoke from 
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the fires is choking in density, while the 
rigging and spars are blackened and 
reek with soot, from which there is no 
refuge. 

The trying-out completed, the various 
implements are stowed away; the oil 
drawn off through a canvas hose into 
casks below decks, and the ship cleared 
up, ready for more whales; when the 
whole laborious process is repeated. 

Cutting-in a “right” whale, or a 
‘“bowhead,”’ from which the valuable 
whalebone of commerce is obtairied, 
the process differs, the upper part of the 
head, containing the slabs of bone, being 
hoisted on deck, and the bone cut out 
with cutting spades. Afterward, the pro- 
cess of stripping the carcass and trying- 
out is similar to that of the sperm whales, 
although the oil is of a lower grade. 

The most valuable whales are the 
‘“‘ bowheads,”’ pursued in the Arctic seas 
by the steam whalers. The bone which 
these monsters yield is of excellent 
quality, the slabs sometimes reaching 
a length of seventeen feet or more, while 
the blubber, being very thick and heavy, 
yields a large quantity of oil. The size 
of these huge cetaceans may be readily 
imagined when it is stated that one has 
been known to yield three hundred and 
seventy-five barrels of oil, twenty-six 
barrels being obtained from the tongue 
alone. The blubber on this whale was 
two feet in thickness, and the six hun- 
dred and twenty slabs of bone contained 
in the mouth weighed three thousand 
pounds. 

What the future of the whaling indus- 
try may bring forth is uncertain indeed. 
At present the tendency of New England 
whaling seems to incline principally 
toward the fitting out of small, sea- 
worthy schooners, which cruise along the 
Atlantic seaboard during the summer 
months for sperm whales. Although 
some hail from Provincetown, on Cape 
Cod, and others from Connecticut sea- 
ports, they nearly all make New Bedford 
their home port, and return there at the 
close of the whaling season. Some of 
them, instead of returning home the 
first season, cruise over to the Azores, 
ship home their oil, and spend the winter 
months cruising on the South Atlantic 
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WHALER OUTWARD BOUND 


whaling grounds, returning home to New 
Bedford after another season of summer 
whaling. 

These small schooners are much less 
expensive to fit out and maintain than 
the old type of square-rigged vessels, 
and for that reason are gradually super- 
seding them. Some of the more ven- 
turesome, after cruising for whales in the 
South Atlantic, sail further south in 
search of seals and sea-elephants, thus 


, turn. 





increasing their profits by combining the 
interests of whaling and sealing. 

The perils of the Arctic fishery increase 
year by year as the whales recede farther 
north, and it is becoming more and more 
difficult to reach the elusive bowheads. 
Each year the few remaining steam 
whalers venture farther north into the 
ice fields; but some day they will fail to re- 
It is likely that then, and not until 
then, the Arctic fishery will be abandoned. 





CARVED EAGLE ON THE STERN OF AN OLD WHALER 
* 
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Ir 1s TYPICAL OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


‘THIS WAS NOT IN A_ FOREST RESERVE. 





England of the White Mountains 

can hardly be overestimated. The 
forests are of the utmost value as a 
source of timber supply, especially in 
view of the practical exhaustion of timber 
in the middle Western states north of Ohio, 
and the probable exhaustion throughout 
the country, in thirty or thirty-five years. 
But in addition to their timber value the 
White Mountains influence the stream 
flow in five great rivers from which a 


T= commercial importance to New 
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A TYPICAL SLASH ON SQUAW MOUNTAIN, MAINE, IN THE PROPOSED WHITE MOUNTAIN NATIONAL 
FOREST 


large part of New England’s manufac- 
turing enterprises derive their power. 
These are the Kennebec, the Androscog- 
gin, the Saco, the Merrimack, and the 
Connecticut, upon which are located the 
largest cotton mills, the largest woolen 
mills, and the largest paper mills in the 
world. 


EXCESSIVE DEFORESTATION 


With so much at stake the mountain 
forests should be most carefully pro- 
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A MOVABLE LOGGING CAMP IN THE PEMIGEWASSET WILDERNESS, WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
LARGE TRACT OF PRIMEVAL SPRUCE 


tected. Asa matter of fact what do we 


find ? The high slopes are slashed 
over in a manner so recklessly wasteful, 
that from one third to two thirds of the 
total forest cover, all of the small trees 
are felled and left on the ground, pros- 
trate and dead, cut merely to remove 
more easily the few trees of larger size. 
This mass of débris invites fire, which 
almost invariably follows, and consumes 
the soil itself, made up largely of vege- 
table material, and permeated by the 
resinous dead roots of spruce and fir. So 
destructive are the fires that in the 
Zealand Valley, a tract of thirty-five 
thousand acres sloping toward the north 
between the Twin Mountains and 
Fabyans, in twenty-two years since fire 
first swept through, not a single camp or 
house of any kind is found, few if any trees 
of value have grown, the soil is perma- 
nently crippled, and over large areas, 
such as the greater part of Mt. Oscar, 
the Sugar Loaves, and parts of Mt. Hale, 
the exposed rocks are completely barren. 
In the upper part of this valley thirteen 
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THE LAST 





immense slides of earth and forest have 
fallen down the mountains, loosened by 
fire that consumed the binding roots in 
the soil. This is indeed the ‘“ Death 
Valley,” but it is not alone in its desola- 
tion. Eighty-four thousand acres in the 
mountains burned over in the single 
year of 1903, and upwards of two hundred 
thousand have burned over at one time 
or another. It takes a forest on the high 
slopes at best from one to three cen- 
turies after a’ severe fire to recover a 
useful growth. Repeated fires, which 
are common, render the soil barren, or 
capable of producing only a _ scrub 
growth of bird cherry bushes. 

- There is steadily growing in the 
mountains a progressive and permanent 
evil effect, the result of our system of 
lumbering, which is gradually, surely, 
and not slowly reducing them, like the 
mountains of France or of China, to a 
condition of sterility. Moreover, the 
rate of cutting is excessive, owing to the 
unprecedented demand for paper pulp 
to supply the great newspapers. Three 
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hundred acres daily, or thirty-five thou- 
sand annually are cut over. While this 
waste and rapid consumption are going 
on, we are told plainly by the forest 
service at Washington that the hardwood 
timber in the country in which the 
White Mountains abound will be gone 
in fifteen years, and that within thirty- 
five years the timber famine with which 
we are now threatened will have reached 
aclimax. 


PROTECTION OF STREAM FLOW 


But the mountain forests on the high 
slopes are of priceless value, also, because 
of their protection to stream flow. 
Where the mountains have been cut 
over, the earth freezes in the fall, forcing 
the melting snows in March and April 
to run off in torrents, with corresponding 
low water in July and August. On 
the other hand, under the deep forest 
the ground seldom freezes, and when the 
snows melt late in spring, lasting some- 
times into June, the water percolates 


In THE BLACK HILLS NATIONAL FOREST. 


THE YOUNG GROWTH PROTECTED. 


through the soil slowly into the springs 
and brooks. Mr. Pinchot, chief forester 
at Washington, tells us that a protected 
mountain soil will hold back five times 
its own weight of water! How vast is 
this power! How important to manu- 
facturers and navigation on the great 
rivers below — important, also, to agri- 
culture, for mountain floods carry down 
silt and stones that cover up fertile fields 
in the valleys, and destroy the farms and 
buildings. Floods fill the rivers also with 
silt and obstruct their channels, requiring 
ever larger expenditures upon rivers and 
harbors to keep them open. Would it 
not plainly be better, and vastly cheaper, 
to protect the sources of the streams, and 
keep the silt where nature first placed it? 

Low water is even more destructive to 
business than floods, for when water is 
lacking there is no power to run the 
great mills, except by the construction 
of expensive steam plants, and even 
when these are at land it is expensive to 
run the mills by coal. New England 
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DOUGLAS FIR IN ONE OF THE WESTERN FOREST RESERVES. 
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MATURE TREES ARE SOLD 


AT THEIR TRUE VALUE 


is far from the coal fields. On the five 
rivers whose sources are in the White 
Mountain region, upwards of two hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars have 
been expended in dams, factories, and 
other structures about the waterfalls. 
These employ hundreds of thousands of 
wage earners. When water is lacking 
steamboats must tie to the banks. All 
of the rivers are navigable from ten to 
fifty miles at their mouths, having 
1,210,979 tons of freight transported 
over them in 1905. It is apparent how 
vast the interests are that depend upon 
the mountain forests. To treat them as 
we do is puerile. 


WHERE RESPONSIBILITY RESTS 


Who is to blame for this treatment? 
Not the lumbermen who are simply using 
the rights guaranteed by the common 
law to do what they please with property 
which they have legally bought and paid 
for. It is the states that are chiefly at 
fault. The interest of the state is far 
greater than that of any individual or 


corporation can possibly be, for the state 
is the guardian of the soil for all future 
time. It is primarily the duty of the 
state to protect the resources upon which 
great industries and future population 
depend, a duty which as far as forests 
are concerned no New England state 
has adequately realized. The preceding 
article in this series has pointed out 
what each of the New England states is 
doing for forest protection, and has 
shown how inadequate these efforts are 
toward supplying either the demand for 
timber or for steady water power. 

But the final solution is beyond state 
action, for there are larger responsibilities, 
such as the protection of navigation in 
interstate streams, that no single state 
can properly bear, and which the Consti- 
tution of the United States has directed 
Congress to provide for. The President 
has pointed out that national forests 
in the White Mountains and in the 
southern Appalachian Mountains are 
clearly a matter for federal action. The 
federal government has been created 
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REDWOOD TIMBER IN CALIFORNIA. 


to do certain things which the state 
governments cannot do for themselves. 

It is often asked, why does not New 
Hampshire preserve the White Moun- 
tains. One reason is that her interests 
are less at stake than those of other 
states. Having the timber supplies her 
people will not suffer from the ap- 
proaching timber famine as soon as those 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut or the 
states in the middle West. The great 
water powers, which the mountains 
feed, are largely beyond New Hamp- 
shire borders. It is fitting, therefore, 
that people in other states that are more 
directly affected should take a strong 
part in securing the proposed national 
forest. It is often said that New Hamp- 
shire derives a revenue of eight million 
dollars a year from summer visitors, and 
that the beauty of the White Mountains 
is necessary to its continuance. Much 
of this sum goes to the railway com- 
panies, while a sum double that from 
summer visitors, sixteen million dollars 
annually, is derived from forest products, 


THESE TREES WERE SOLD AT THIRTEEN CENTS 
PER THOUSAND FEET 


which goes largely into the pockets of 
wage earners. At the same time New 
Hampshire is earnestly doing her part. 
Her legislature appropriated five thou- 
sand dollars to have the White Mountain 
lands examined and classified, and two 
of her governors have gone to Washington 
to urge the measure before committees of 
Congress. No other state has done as 
much. New Hampshire is a forest 
state, having about seventy-five per cent 
of total area under forest cover. The 
state has a vastly important forest prob- 
lem to work out, whether or not the 
national forest isestablished. Her people 
are not awakened to their needs and 
responsibilities, and self-preservation will 
compel an awakening. But the duty of 
preserving the White Mountain forests is 
not primarily hers, nor would the benefits 
accruing belong more to her than to 
other states. 


PROPOSED BOUNDARIES 


The national forest in the White 
Mountains, if established in accordance 
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IN THE PROPOSED SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN NATIONAL ForREST 


SPRUCE ON GRANDFATHER MOUNTAIN, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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with{recommendations made to Congress 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, will in- 
clude 668,000 acres of the highest 
and steepest slopes in the mountain 
region, nearly all in New Hampshire, 
with a small portion in Maine. The 
government surveys include a much 
larger forest area, 2,157,000 acres in 
northern New Hampshire and north- 
western Maine, which is naturally very 
mountainous and fit only for growing 
timber, and which it is expected may be 
included ultimately in the national forest. 
This is called the White Mountain region, 
and includes all of the headwaters of the 
Androscoggin and the Kennebec. In 
the smaller area are found the several 
ranges of mountains that constitute the 
White Mountain group proper. 
Seventy-four peaks reach a height of 
over 3,000 feet, of which eleven are over 
5,000, and one, Mt. Washington, 6,290. 
The Presidential range, which includes 
nine of the eleven highest mountains, 
occupies the center, extending some 
twenty miles from Mt. Madison to Mt. 
Webster, and flanked by the Carter- 
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Moriah range, the Franconia range, the 
Sandwich range, and Mt. Moosilauke. 
The parts of the reserve would not 
necessarily be contiguous, nor would they 
interfere in any way with agricultural 
or hotel holdings. Indeed, the several 
bills introduced in Congress have all 
stated expressly that agricultural land 
should not be included, and if purchased 
in acquiring certain tracts, should be 
offered for sale. 


FOREST CONDITIONS 


Spruce leads all other trees in the 
White Mountain region both in quantity 
and value. It once spread over the high 
mountains in a vast stand, unbroken 
except by the rocky summits; but uncut 
areas are rare now. Had the govern- 
ment established the reserve five years 
ago when the bills were first introduced in 
Congress, niuch could have been accom- 
plished. The whole north slope of the 
Presidential range, the most majestic 
forest in all New England, now a mass of 
débris, could have been saved. The 


A HOMESTEAD IN THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS 
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prices then were far below those of the 
present. In five years more there will 
be nothing on the high slopes to save! 
It is too late to control fully the 
stream flow from the high mountains, yet 
much can still be done. Five years from 
now, protection of stream flow from the 
high mountain slopes will be a matter of 
the irrevocable past. Erosion has al- 
ready worn down vast areas of cut-over 
and burned-over soil. Five years from 
now its work will be far more nearly 
complete. We may then, like France, 
begin laboriously to carry up the soil 
again, and bank it in with masonry at vast 
expense, in order to keep free from floods 
and their more disastrous counterpart — 
low water. Our present policy of un- 
restricted cutting on the high mountain 
slopes is one of gross ignorance. A 
fundamental source of our life and 
prosperity in New England is disappear- 
ing. 

Let me illustrate. More than thirty 
million dollars are now invested in the 
pulp and paper industry in northern New 
Hampshire alone, an increase of about 
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one and a half million dollars a year 
since the industry began about twenty 
years ago. In Maine the increase has 
been from seventeen to forty-one million 
dollars in five years! This investment 
feeds exclusively on spruce and fir, the 
latter amounting to about twenty per 
cent. The two grow together in the 
mountains. It is significant that in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, which 
do not produce spruce, the paper in- 
dustry is well developed, showing the 
interstate nature of the business. The 
forty-one million dollars invested in 
Massachusetts and the six million dollars 
in Connecticut depend for supplies of 
pulp upon northern New England. The 
total investment in the six New England 
states in 1905 was $107,910,058. A 
business of this magnitude, with a van- 
ishing supply of raw material, is itself a 
matter for serious thought. 

Another noteworthy feature of the 
several bills that have been introduced 
in Congress is that private owners 
may secure for themselves protection 
to their properties on any watershed 


D£BRIS ON A FARM IN SOUTH CAROLINA WASHED DOWN FROM THE MOUNTAINS OF NortH CAROLINA 
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IN THE BLACK MOUNTAINS, SOUTHERN APPALACHIANS. 


where the government may hold forest 
land, provided they agree finally to cut 
the timber under the same rules that 
the government cuts its timber. This 
does not give to the government the 
final profit, nor does it give to the govern- 
ment the initial expense, but it ac- 
complishes for the protection of stream 
flow and navigation all that government 
ownership could accomplish. 


THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS 


During the last two years the plans for 
national forests in the White Mountains 
and in the southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains have been before Congress in the 
form of one bill. I would gladly put into 
this article something of the inspiration 
derived from a long walking trip through 
the highest parts of the southern Ap- 
palachian Mountains twenty years ago. 
The route lay through eastern Tennessee 
and western North Carolina. The vast 
elevated domes rise distinctly before the 


SHOWING EROSION FROM CLEARED AREAS 


eye, all timber covered in those days. 
The highest mountains have a tract of 
thirty miles of unbroken spruce all grow- 
ing above five thousand feet, supple- 
mented lower down by some ten million 
of acres of the finest hardwood forest that 
American soil has produced. The oaks, 
hickories, and tulip poplar here attain 
their most magnificent proportions. 
Noble trees they are! The forest was 
then in its primeval glory, broken only 
by farms in the ‘‘ bottoms.’”’ Above and 
surrounding them was the forest. This 
was more than a decade before the clear- 
ings by the lumbermen that resulted in 
the eighteen million dollar floods of 1902, 
or the still more destructive floods in the 
tributaries of the Ohio last summer. 
A night on Mt. Mitchell was weird indeed, 
six thousand seven hundred and eleven 
feet above the sea, the highest point 
between the Alps and the Rockies, the 
North Pole and the Andes, in a little cave 
under a grave! Professor Mitchell, of 
the University of North Carolina, who 
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SHOWING HOW TO MAKE A FIRE IN THE WOODS. 


lost his life on this mountain while 
proving its height, was buried with 
loving respect by his students on the 
summit. Locally it is called the Great 
Black Dome, and the group is known as 
the Black Mountains because of the 
spruce growth. On either hand the Blue 
Ridge and Great Smoky mountains wall 
in a wide plateau of which more than 
fifty thousand acres lie above five thou- 
sand feet, from which more than forty 
peaks rise above six thousand feet. The 
ridges of these mountains are rounded, 
the slopes precipitous, and the valleys 
deep and narrow. In those days the 
whole forested area could be had for two 
dollars and a half an acre. While 
Congress has been considering the pur- 
chase of them their market value has 
twice doubled. The arrival of three or 
four thousand immigrants in the country 
every day in the year to be supplied with 
houses, furniture, and tools, but adds to 
the timber pressure and forces the log- 
ging operations more inevitably up the 
mountain slopes— operations whose 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


methods are the antipodes of those 
recommended by the Forest Service. 

As forest fires remove the soil from the 
White Mountains, so erosion removes it 


from the Southern mountains. They 
were not under the great ice sheet that 
extended only as far south as the Poto- 
mac. The clay soils disappear like magic, 
fields are soon worn off and abandoned, 
the silt and stones heaping up on distant 
fields in the valleys below — valleys in 
other states. The rainfall here is some- 
times one hundred and five inches an- 
nually — forty-five inches is a high rate, 
— surpassed nowhere in the country 
save on portions of the Pacific coast. It 
has been pointed out bya Mr. E. J. Wat- 
son, Commissioner of Agriculture in 
South Carolina, speaking before a com- 
mittee of Congress, that in his state 
alone $103,000,000, largely northern 
capital, have been invested in manu- 
facturing plants on rivers rising in North 
Carolina, $18,000,000 of which are in 
constant danger of destruction by floods. 
Damage amounting to $3,800,000 was 
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DESTRUCTION OF A VALUABLE WATERSHED AT THE WEST. 


The Forest 


accomplished in one month! 
Service reports that eighty-three per 
cent of these forests have already been 
lumbered over more or less completely. 
Is it any wonder that President Roosevelt 
has sent repeated messages to Congress 
urging action, and that he seldom writes 


a message without mentioning it? And 
yet Congress hesitates, jealous of the 
President’s powers—a stupid, slow coun- 
try boy in a pet. 


OUR NATIONAL FORESTS IN THE WEST 


This hesitation of Congress might be 
excusable were it not that the national 
forests at the West afford such a striking 
example of what can be done, both to 
conserve the timber and to protect the 
streams. Witness the cutting in any one 
of the Western national forests. Only 
the mature trees are removed, under 
careful supervision of a trained forester. 
The young growth is carefully protected, 
so that in a comparatively few years 


CALIFORNIA 


another crop is ready. Meantime the 
crown of the forest is hardly broken, the 
cool, moist soil has not dried out, neither 
fire nor erosion have influenced condi- 
tions, and the balance of nature, so 
dangerous when disturbed, remains un- 
broken. The illustration on another 
page from the Black Hills national 
forest shows a condition after lumbering 
almost exactly similar to that shown 
last month in the Connecticut State 
Forest. It costs more to lumber in this 
manner, a cost to which the private land 
owner is unwilling to submit. The 
government can afford to wait for re- 
turns beyond the limit of any private 
owner or corporation. It can get the 
fullest returns from the soil, and ulti- 
mately get far larger profits, as the history 
of French and German state forests 
abundantly prove. 

It is important to note that since the 
national forests came under the direction 
of the Forest Service three years ago, 
having been transferred from the gen- 
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eral land office, they have been changed 
from a source of expense to one of 
revenue. This year the gross returns 
amount to two and a half million dollars. 

The first national forest, adjoining the 
Yellowstone National Park, was es- 
tablished in 1891 by President Harrison, 
under an act of Congress authorizing 
the President to withdraw from entry, 
and proclaim as forest reserves such 
forest-covered portions of the public 
domain as in his judgment were more 
suitable for the growth of timber than of 


PLANTING THE OPEN SPACES ON A NATIONAL FOREST AT THE WEST. 


agricultural crops. Other large areas 
were set aside by him; the policy was 
followed by Cleveland, McKinley, and 
Roosevelt, each adding large areas, until 
Congress last year withdrew the power, 
and national forests can now be es- 
tablished only by special act of Congress. 
During sixteen years one hundred and 
sixty million acres were thus withdrawn 
from entry, and set apart for public in- 
stead of private use, a territory equal to 
the combined area of New England and 
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the middle Atlantic states as far as Mary- 
land. It includes about one fifth of the 
total forest land of the United States, 
and will supply enough timber, by good 
management, to meet the growing 
needs of the West. It cannot be hoped 
that they will prevent timber scarcity 
in the East. Possession of this timber 
was rapidly passing to the large lumber 
companies, who were getting it by 


fraudulent means, and but for its being 
withdrawn from entry would now belong 
for the_most part to them. 


It would 


NOONTIME 


have gone at the price which the timber 
and stone act compels the government 
to sell, namely two dollars and fifty cents 
per acre, irrespective of its value, whether 
forty or one hundred dollars per acre, 
or more. ‘This nefarious act it has been 
impossible so far to persuade Congress to 
repeal. The best of timber in the West, 
worth at the time of sale ten dollars 
per thousand feet on the stump, has 
been sold for thirteen cents per thousand 
feet. Only the creation of the reserves 
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prevented much more of this business. 
Why Congress withdrew the power from 
the President to establish forest reserves, 
and at the same time refuses to repeal 
the timber and stone act, it is difficult to 
see. It looks as if some of the members 
of Congress were interested in the contin- 
ued giving away of our heritage. Would 
that it could be proven that they are not! 
It is characteristic of President Roose- 
velt that in the midst of tremendous 
pressure and great impatience on the 


IN THE LEWIS AND CLARK NATIONAL FOREST. 


fact that national forests had been 
established at the West. There is this 
difference. At the West the public 
domain was set aside. At the East it is 
necessary to purchase, for in the original 
thirteen states the federal government 
owns no land. Those who oppose pur- 
chase forget that the public domain is a 
part of the nation’s wealth as well as 
money in the national treasury. They 
have not realized that it is an asset. 
There are other outgrowths of the 


YOUNG GROWTH IN THE FOREGROUND 


DESTROYED BY SHEEP 


part of those whose less important 
measures must suffer, he used the last 
fifteen minutes of the last Congress in 
adding seventeen million acres to the 
national forests. It was his last chance! 


NATIONAL RESOURCES AND THE 
PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE 


It is clear that the plan to establish 
national forests in New England and the 
southern Appalachians grew out of the 


Western forest movement as follows: 

First, the regulation of the sheep range. 
As the herds increased in number and 
size they tramped out all young growth 
in parts of the forest, causing erosion and 
more or less complete disappearance of 
the range itself. Regulation has brought 
order from chaos. 

Second, the conservation of water for 
the great irrigation projects now under 
way by the government. It was dis- 






































covered that the mountain forests are 
essential both to establish and maintain 
fertility on the plains. 

Third, the storage of water in the 
interests of navigation. This concerns 
the proposed Eastern reserves. The 
larger part of the headwaters of the 
Ohio lie within the proposed southern 
Appalachian forest. Steamers on the 
Connecticut have serious difficulty, owing 
to the diminished flow of water at certain 
seasons of the year. Storage reservoirs, 
to which the mountain forests are es- 
sential, can remedy this. 

Fourth, the control of water power. 
Both East and West this is a vital mat- 
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AT TIMBER LINE IN THE MT. RANIER NATIONAL FoREST, WASHINGTON 












ter, for with the depletion of our coal 
fields and the advance of electricity, 
running water becomes an _ essential 
factor in the production of light and 
heat and in the distribution power. 
To keep the water powers out of the hands 
of a group of powerful corporations that 
have combined to get possession of them, 
is a task now confronting the nation. 
Bills giving away these powers have been 
repeatedly introduced in Congress, and 
but for Mr. Pinchot, supported by Mr. 
Garfield and the President, would have 
accomplished their end. The worst of 
the bills was introduced by Senator Crane, 
and backed by people prominent in 
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Boston, with others from Washington, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles, all of whom 
had better have been out of it. 

Fifth, the control of coal and mineral 
lands within the public domain. This is 
another important consideration, leading 
to inquiry into the wasteful methods of 
mining coal and the minerals throughout 
the country. 

Sixth, the drainage of swamp land for 
forest and agricultural crops. Some of 
these matters Congress controls. Others 
the states control. To arouse attention, 
and if possible secure cooperative action 
between the government and the states, 
the President has called a conference at 
the White House of the governors of 
all states and territories, which before 
this article is printed will have taken 
place. This is the first gathering of its 
kind in our history. Among other large 
results anticipated is a concentration of 
public opinion upon the Eastern forest 
bill, and the establishment of a system 
of inland waterways to which the forests 
are essential. All of the New England 
governors and five Southern governors 
have already co-operated in asking speedy 
and favorable action from Congress on 
the Appalachian forest bill. 


THE ATTITUDE OF CONGRESS 


Had the President’s conference oc- 
curred in March the impetus given might 
have carried the Appalachian forest bill 
through Congress at this session, in 
spite of the opposition frem leaders of 
the House. The bill may pass yet be- 
fore the session closes if it is actively 
supported by its friends throughout the 
country. At this writing it is pending 
before the Agricultural Committee of the 
House, from which a favorable report is 
expected. Let every member of Con- 
gress, both senators and representatives, 
hear strongly from his constituents, 
urging prompt support in securing the 


immediate passage of this bill! Every 
friend of the White Mountains should 
write to his Congressman, and should 
get friends outside of New England to 
write. Letters from the middle West 
are particularly needful, for members 
coming from the level states do not 
appreciate the mountain problems of 
slow growth, of fire and erosion, of timber 
waste, of crippled stream flow, and in- 
jured water powers. To them a com- 
mission of inquiry is all that is deemed 
necessary ! 

The bills originally introduced in this 
session have been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Judiciary Committee; 
hence new bills have been drawn in the 
interest of navigation, for which purpose 
alone Congress may purchase forest 
lands within the states. It is probable 
that the Senate, which is favorable, will 
pass promptly a bill satisfactory to the 
House. The Senate has repeatedly taken 
action On this measure. 

At a previous session of Congress the 
Eastern national forests would have 
been established but for the opposition of 
Mr. Cannon. The bill passed the Senate, 
and was recommended to the House by 
the committee on agriculture, both by 
unanimous votes, but the speaker re- 
fused to permit the bill to be discussed 
on the floor of the House. His present 
opposition is believed to be no less active. 
Like the irrigation measure this will have 
to be passed in spite of the speaker,— a 
difficult task. Public sentiment, how- 
ever, can do it. Let the friends of the 
measure rally to its support. The great 
sources of New England’s wealth are in- 
deed in danger. It is unpatriotic to 
permit destruction jin the White Moun- 
tains to go on for another year. The 
political leaders of the House of Repre- 
sentatives have a narrow view which 
must be overcome by intelligent, vigor- 
ous, prompt expression of public opin- 
ion. 


(Note — Photographs for this series have been used by the courtesy of the U. S. 
Forest Service, Mr. L. F. Cutler, of the Appalachian Mountain Club, and Mr. H. K. 


Barrows, photographer, Boston, Mass, 





A WORD TO YOUNG WRITERS 


In which the Publishers announce a Short Story Prize Contest for 
undergraduates of New England’s Colleges and Universities and a series 
of articles on the opportunities and compensations of literary work, 


HE tendency of the modern age of business seems to be away from 
T literary shrines. We have not to-day, we are told, the great writers of a 

generation or two ago. Why kneel, then, at the feet of the inferior Man 
of Letters of this generation? Why, if one is busy with money-getting, and | 
other more important matters? Why, indeed, if one is intimate with the 
acknowledged masters of the past ? 

And this bugbear, this seeming waning of the hour when the Man of 
the Pen was the lion of every social circle, seems responsible to a great degree 
for that ever more frequent word of advice, thus vulgarly put, “Oh, don’t go in 
for story writing and that sort of thing. The returns are too small. And as for 
poetry, the chances are that you’d not only starve, but be thought weak-minded 
for your pains.” 

How one-sided and twisted out of shape some of us are getting to be in our 
mad scramble for the dollars. Need we demand that we become objects of 
fawning adulation if we feel that the best gift God has given us is the power to 
talk on paper, and decide, if necessary, to sacrifice a little, if necessary 
a great deal, to bring that gift to its full power? Because the hoi polloi 
think and talk in terms of dollars and cents, are we of this time and generation 
to give up that good old belief of our fathers that there is more satisfaction in 
reflecting upon a bit of pure gold spun from the fine web of our better selves, 
than in contemplating the wide sweep of acres and countless herds of cattle? 

And yet we do not mean to give it as our belief that the present day is 
without real Men of Letters; nor again, that there are not now more aspirants 
to literary honors than at any previous time in our history. The point we 
want to make is this — that in thousands.and thousands of instances, and some 
few have come under our personal observation, “the man with the gift ”’ is 
the man who is discouraged from following his natural bent. And why? 
For the very reason that he is gifted and that his friends recognize that his gifts 
have a bigger money value in other walks of life and a surer market elsewhere 
than in literature. But the thought is not a new one; how often have you 
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heard it applied to that noble profession, The Ministry; “ This brainy man, 
now lawyer or merchant,”’ you have heard some one say, “ about to enter the 
theological seminary, at the last moment decided upon law. If only those 
‘ with the gift ’ were not so easily turned aside! ” 

Come Publishers, come Editors, come Literary Workers, come Educators, 
come lovers of things literary —join hands. Vow that whatever your past, 
you will not again deny your deity, the Goddess of Literature. Swear that the 
words s! discouragement that .you are tempted to speak to the literary 
aspirant “for his or her good,’ ‘shall henceforth remain unspoken, unless you 
have taken the trouble to make sure that “ there is no gift.” 

But we who write and you who read pride ourselves on the fact that New 
England is the brithplace of American Literature. With exceptions that may 
be named in a breath, the American writers whom our critics have 
adjudged great were New Englanders. Is there reason to believe that “the 
gift’ of thei: fathers has not been transmitted to the young men and women 
of the present day? We believe'that “the gift’ is with us yet, and that the 
New England of the future will continue to lead in American Letters. 

From time to time, as often as occasion offers, we shall hope to do some- 
thing to help “ make our dreams come true.” As a first step in this direction 
we wish to announce a Short Story Prize Contest for undergraduates of New 
England’s colleges and universities. There will be a first prize of one 
hundred dollars, a second of fifty dollars, and third and fourth prizes of 
twenty-five dollars each. The only conditions of the contest are, (1) that the 
story be by an undergraduate of a New England college or university; (2) of 
from three to six thousand words in length, and (3) be submitted to us before 
October first, next. We hope that this contest may arouse widespread interest 
among students of English, and that the contestants will be many. The 
prizes are not large; on the other hand the honor to winners will not be small. 
Announcement is made at this time, in order that those who wish to compete 
may have ample time for preparation and may not be inclined to submit a story 
that is hastily written. 

Those who propose.to contest will do well to read the New ENGLAND 
Macazine during the coming months. We shall not only have something to 
say on the subject of the Contest from time to time, but in the July, August, 
and September numbers a great Publisher, a great Editor, and a great Write: 
will turn the leaves of their experience for your benefit, and tell of the oppor- 
tunities and compensations of literary work. ‘These articles of inspiration 
you cannot afford to miss. 











Hon. CHARLES S. HAMLIN, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY UNDER CLEVELAND 











WHAT NEW ENGLAND SAYS ON THE GREAT 
ISSUES OF THE COMING PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN 


A Symposium by Charles S. Hamlin, Samuel J. Elder, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Ex-Governor John McLane, Hon. Patrick J. McCarthy, Hon. George L. 
Lilley, Hon. Theodore Bodenwein, and Hon. Alexander Troup. 


TARIFF REFORM THE MOST IMPORTANT ISSUE 


By Hon. CHARLES S. HAMLIN, of Massachusetts 


my views for the New ENGLAND 

MAGAZINE upon the great issues in- 
volved in the approaching National Cam- 
paign. I understand this request to call 
for an opinion as to what the issues are on 
which the Democratic party may hope to 
win in the coming elections. 

At the outset we must face the fact 
that the Republican party is in power in 
the National House, the Senate, and the 
Presidency. For many vears the Re- 
publicans have held this power, and the 
question for the consideration of Demo- 
crats is in what manner can they be dis- 
lodged. 

We must first of all recognize the in- 
evitable. It will be utterly useless to 
hope to win in the coming elections hy 
wasting our ammunition in attempting to 
prove that the Republican administra- 
tion has stolen its most popular policies 
from the Democratic party, however 
true this may be in fact. Nor will any 
assaults upon the personal character of 
the nominee, whomsoever he may be, 
be of any avail. 

In order to win, the Democratic party 
must declare policies of its own and must 
convince the people that a change in the 
administration will be beneficial for the 
people of the United States. 

If possible it would seem the part of 
wisdom to adopt a line of attack which 
will place the Republicans on the defen- 
sive. Such an opportunity is open to the 
Democratic party. 


| AM asked, as a Democrat, to express 


What are the vulnerable points of the 
Republican administration? 

First of all it stands for gross extrava- 
gance in public expenditures, entailing 
huge treasury deficits. It stands for a 
fixed policy of centralization in utter dis- 
regard of the rights of the states and for 
the surrender to the Chief Executive of 
powers never intended by the Constitu- 
tion. It stands for a policy of force in the 
Philippine Islands, a policy which, not 
daring to refuse to the people ultimate 
independence, yet would put off the 
time of giving independence to such a 
remote period that, as regards the present 
generation at least, it is equivalent to a 
complete denial of liberty. It stands fora 
practical alliance with trusts and com- 
binations for the perpetuation of the 
present system of unjust tariff taxation 
giving over the entire American people 
to be plundered by the tariff monopolists. 
It stands lastly for a policy of militarism ; 
for a huge army and navy. Its con- 
ception of peace among nations is simply 
an armed neutrality; its emblem of peace 
is the battleship. 

The Democratic party should not hesi- 
tate to take issue upon all these policies. 
It should stand for economy in national 
expenditures; for the restoration of con- 
stitutional government; for liberty for the 
Filipinos; for equal enforcement of the 
laws of the country against law-breakers; 
for an immediate reduction in tariff 
taxation, and for publicity of all cam- 
paign contributions. 
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In an article such as this it will natur- 
ally be impossible to dwell at length on all 
of these issues; this must be left for cam- 
paign discussion. I must content my- 
self, therefore, with briefly alluding to 
them. 

So far as the necessity for economy in 
national expenditure goes, the present 
deficit of fifty millions of dollars and the 
certainty that the deficit will amount to 
seventy millions of dollars for the present 
fiscal year speaks more eloquently than 
any words. 

As to the need of restoration of con- 
stitutional government, we have but to 
remember the events leading up to the 
Panama revolution, the general policy 
of our government in the Philippines, 
the Santo Domingo agreement, made and 
put into effect without ratification by 
the Senate, the pension order, the Ger- 
man trade agreement, which changed 
laws of the United States without the 
sanction of Congress, and the discharge 
of the negro troops without trial. These 


and other instances will furnish ample 
material for attack. 

Turning to the Philippine Islands, we 
should not fear to force the fighting on 


that issue. While they are of us, they 
should have privileges of trade with us on 
equal terms, in spite of the protest of 
frantic protected industries. A definite 
policy should be laid down giving these 
people freedom under the protection of 
the United States or the neutralization 
of the islands. Exploitation of the 
islands should be vigorously attacked as 
one of the fruits of the protective policy. 
The Act of Congress, of February 26, 
1906, placing a surtax of one hundred per 
cent on cotton splits, so called, the 
clothing worn by the masses of the Philip- 
pine people, in order that certain Ameri- 
can manufacturers might secure a monop- 
oly of the trade and force the people to pay 
higher prices for their clothing, should be 
publicly denounced. This grant of mo- 
nopoly alone should be sufficient to 
secure the removal from power of the 
national administration responsible for it. 
When we approach the subject of the 

- law prohibiting trusts and combinations, 
we should promise that the law will be 
enforced against every offender, regard- 
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less of power and influence, and regard- 
less of whether it is labeled a “ good” 
trust or a ‘‘ bad” trust. We should, 
however, recognize that there are many 
combinations which the common law 
and the consensus of opinion recognize as 
beneficial to the community. Under the 
existing law, however, if any direct 
restraint of interstate trade is brought 
about, the court must declare the com- 
bination an illegal one. Such a law 
gives tremendous power to the executive, 
Under executive favoritism one combina- 
tion may be pursued with all the power 
of the government, while another, equally 
injurious to the public, may be permitted 
to exist without government hindraiice. 
We see many combinations generilly 
believed to be illegal as yet unrestrained 
by executive action, and we must recog- 
nize the demoralizing effect of having a 
law upon the statute books which can 
only be enforced by executive judgment, 
or if you will, by executive caprice. It 
would seem the part of wisdom to amend 
this law so as to forbid all combinations 
and trusts in unreasonable restraint of 
trade, leaving to the courts rather than 
to the executive the determination of 
what such an unreasonable restraint is. 
We now come to the most important 
issue of all in the coming campaign,— 
reduction in customs taxation. On this 
issue the Democratic party has won in 
the past and on this issue it can most 
assuredly win in the future. Probably 
there never has been a time in the history 
of our country when there has been such 
universal dissatisfaction with the customs 
tariff. It operates as robbery upon the 
American people in its present applica- 
tion. It is the one cohesive force to-day 
which holds together the Republican 
party as an organization and provides it 
with funds to wage its campaigns. 
Reform in customs taxation is the one 
great policy upon which all Democrats 
can unite with an absolute certainty of 
important support from within the Re- 
publican ranks. While the Republican 
party, it is true, has felt obliged by the 
force of public opinion to state that it 
will revise the tariff, yet every one must 
appreciate the hypocrisy of such an 
announcement, and must realize that 
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there can be no hope of genuine reduction 
of customs taxes at its hands. 

Under this form of legalized robbery, 
the American, people are being daily 
plundered. Prices are kept up at ex- 
orbitant heights while the protected 
manufacturers gladly sell the same goods 
for export to foreigners at greatly reduced 
prices. The benefit of ultimate lower 
prices which the protectionists used to 
say our people would obtain under the 
protective system, is now refused to our 
people but given freely to foreigners. 
Under the protective system we cannot 
obtain true value for our purchases. If 
we pay a dollar for protected goods we 
do not receive back a dollar’s worth of 
goods,— we are fortunate if we get sixty 
or seventy cents’ worth; the balance is 
taken from us as a tariff tribute for the 
benefit of protected manufacturers. 

We have heard much lately of the evil 
of railroad rebates, and stringent laws 
have been passed which it is believed has 
made such rebates impossible in the 
future. There is a rebate, however, given 
to-day by our protected manufacturers 
which is of greater injury to the American 
people than any railroad rebate, bad as 
that may be, could possibly be. What 
greater evil could be imagined than the 
tariff rebate by which protected manu- 
facturers give to foreigners rebates of 
from ten to thirty per cent on purchases 
of American goods! Yet to many of our 
people a railroad rebate is sin, while a 
tariff rebate is righteousness! 

So, also, we have heard much of ex- 
cessive railroad rates. While excessive 
rates are undoubtedly an evil, as a rule 


they would seem to be infinitesimal “as 
compared with the excessive prices 
brought about by high protection. If 
the freight rate on a ton of steel billets 
from Pittsburgh to Boston should be in- 
creased by a railroad by ten cents a ton 
our people would be thrown into a frenzy. 
Is it not time, however, to realize that 
every time we buy a ton of steel billets 
in New England, at least five dollars of 
the price we pay represents a tax paid to 
the protected manufacturer for which pay- 
ment we receive no equivalent in billets. 

We should endeavor to keep a proper 
proportion in reforms, and we must recog- 
nize that reform of the tariff is the most 
important issue before the American 
people. 

Another important matter is legisla- 
tion providing for publicity in contribu- 
tions and expenditures in Presidential 
campaigns. It should be known to all 
our people whoever contributes towards 
the election of a president. With such 
knowledge secret bargains or under- 
standings will become impossible. 

Finally, the Democratic party should 
not hesitate to proclaim itself as the 
party of peace as opposed to the party of 
militarism. We should demonstrate to 
the people that peace does not bring 
lethargy nor dishonor. Let us restore 
as the emblem of peace the dove, in place 
of the Republican emblem, the battle- 
ship. 

If the Democratic party will carry on 
the coming campaign on issues such as 
these it will enter the campaign thrice 
armed, for we shall know that our 
quarrel is just. 


THE NOMINATION WILL DETERMINE REPUB- 
LICAN CAMPAIGN 


By SAMUEL J. ELDER, of Massachusetts 


Delegate to the Republican National Convention at Chicago this year 


A novel situation arises, in that two 
contests are imminent. One is the con- 
test within the Republican party to 
determine by the personnel of its candi- 
dates more than by its platform what 


its policies are to be, and the second the 
usual and expected contest between the 
two great parties of the country. 

It has rarely happened in American 
politics that so serious and far-reaching 
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a contest has been made for the Re- 
publican nomination. Of course there 
have been contests every eight years, 
and sometimes oftener, as to who the 
standard-bearer should be. The claims 
of different candidates have been vigor- 
ously presented and their states have 
been profoundly interested in the out- 
come. In this campaign the claims of 
individuals and ‘favorite sons” have 
also been vigorously presented, but be- 
hind and underlying the whole was the 
question whether the policies of the 
Republican administration during the 
last eight years were to be upheld and 
maintained, and that contest has crys- 
tallized around the candidacy of Mr. 
Taft. 

During the many years of almost unin- 
terrupted Republican supremacy it has 
become more and more the representative 
of the conservative forces of the country. 
Its opposition to inflation, its opposition 
to the silver movement, and its consis- 
tent adherence to the protective policy 
have made it the representative of the 
financial interests of the country. 

It has always been felt, and whenever 
necessary the feeling has been justified, 
that a Republican President and a Re- 
publican Senate could be relied upon to 
check wildcat legislation, both on ques- 
tions of currency and of business gen- 
erally. Of course, throughout it all the 
farming and laboring classes have felt 
secure in the protection of the moderate 
wage and of the scale of living which that 
wage permitted, and the persistence of 
the Republican vote has been due to that 
confidence. But, at the same time, the 
actual control of the party and its cam- 
paigns more and more fell into the hands 
of rich men and the representatives of 
great industrial and transportation in- 
terests. The result has been that a 
Republican Senate has come to be largely 
representative of great interests, and 
however honest, was inevitably pre- 
judiced in favor of the existing order, and 
of financial industrial conditions which 
made enormous individual accumulations 
of capital. The continued prosperity of 
the country seemed to justify the sound- 
ness of the situation. Undoubtedly it was 
and is sound, but great abuses grew up and 
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great oppression resulted. Stupendous 
accumulations of wealth in industrial 
enterprises dictated to the railroads, and 
enormous combinations of the railroads, 
controlling the highways of commerce, 
dominated the entire industry of the 
country. Whether a Worcester County 
manufacturer could sell his goods in 
Iowa depended on the rate that he could 
obtain. Whether he could live at all 
depended on whether some greater rival 
secured better transportation terms. 
And, on the other hand, the price the 
farmer received for his wheat, his pros- 
perity, and the value of his farm, de- 
pended on the rates for east-borne 
freight. The small accumulations of 
the people drifted into the hands of in- 
surance companies, which together with 
the trust companies provided the life 
blood for new combinations, and held the 
securities of the old. 

Representatives of all these companies 
and combinations sat upon the same 
boards of directors, and the business of 
the country was lodged more and more 
in the hands and brains of a few men. 

Into this situation came President 
Roosevelt. He urged the doctrine of the 
square deal. He persisted in the demand 
for equal rates of transportation and 
against violations of the law. His poli- 
cies have met with both open and secret 
opposition. The established order sought 
perpetuity. It regarded him as a dan 
gerous man, and his policies as perilous, 
but it was impossible for a Republican 
Senate, responsible to Republican Legis- 
latures, in the last instance to oppose 
those policies, but they could look for- 
ward to the next election. President 
Roosevelt had declared that he would 
not again be a presidential candidate, 
and within the last year it has been well 
known that his choice for successor in 
his work was his Secretary of War, and 
the opposition to him became opposition 
to Mr. Taft. He was accused of dic- 
tating his own successor, of intending to 
be the power behind the throne, and 
almost in the same breath from the same 
quarters, with really conniving to secure 
his own renomination under the pretence 
of the Taft candidacy. It made little 
difference how emphatically he restated 
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Hon. Patrick J. McCartHy, MAYOR OF PROVIDENCE 


Doubts, again, were 
cleverly inserted in various newspapers 
and found their way through the country. 

The tide, however, set strongly in favor 
of Mr. Taft, and there seemed little 
possibility of preventing his nomination 


his determination. 


unless large numbers of delegates could 
be diverted. 

The nomination to be made at Chicago 
will then largely determine the campaign 
which the Republican party will make. 
It is entirely true that Governor Hughes 
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and Senator Knox are also committed to 
the administration policies, but the situa- 
tion is such that the country regards the 
nomination of Mr. Taft as the most 


effective committal of the party to the 
restraint of illegal combinations, and 
its position 


granted his nomination, 
would be entirely clear. 

Where, then, would the contest be? It 
is difficult to see what positions the 
Democratic party can effectively or even 
hopefully take. The adminstration has 
already inaugurated intelligently and 
safely all the measures of restraint upon 
trusts and upon aggregate capital that 
the country is prepared to support. The 
question in the East has been whether it 
had not gone too far. Bryan, if nomi- 
nated, cannot hope to carryit to extremes. 
Mr. Bryan cannot say much about the 
tariff, because the Republican party will 
undoubtedly be committed in its plat- 
form toa revision. Mr. Taft, a year ago, 
plaged himself squarely not only in favor 
of revision, but of absolute commitment 
of the party in its platform to that course. 
The country will not experiment again 
with Democratic revision. 

The Brownsville incident furnishes no 
basis for,a campaign. Whatever appeals 
were made to negro voters to desert the 
Republican party on that ground would 
be sure to react savagely upon a party 
which depends for its electoral vote 
upon the South and cannot risk antag- 
onizing the older democracy of the North. 
The incident itself is not national. 
Granted that two companies of a United 
States regiment were severely treated 
because of an outrage by some of their 
number, the sober second thought of 
every man, black or white, will be that 
the President would have acted with equal 
severity had the regiment been white. 

Nor does the question of centralization 
offer any better campaign issue. So far 
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as it is not a judicial question it is highly 
academic. No one proposes to change 
the Constitution of the United States to 
give the federal government greater 
powers, and the question whether new 
legislation is in excess of the constitutional 
powers of the government can be, and 
must be, left with the Supreme Court. 
It has dealt with it effectively and will 
continue to do so. 

Mr. Stimson’s scholarly address upon 
this subject at the Massachusetts Demo- 
cratic State Convention seems to have 
failed to touch any popular chord in that 
party. The enormous growth of com- 
merce between states has inevitably led 
to increased and at times exaggerated 
importance being given to the interstate 
clause in the federal Constitution, but 
the people are prepared to see the federal 
government deal to the limit, under that 
clause, with illegal combinations. 

With the nomination of a judicial 
tempered man such as Taft or Hughes 
or Knox, this issue would fail of any 
carrying force. 

The silver issue is dead and its skeleton 
must be locked tight in the Democratic 
Chamber of Horrors. Every time there 
is a crack in the door that party will 
listen to the crack of doom. 

Government ownership is another 
skeleton whose perturbed spirit has long 
since flown and whose return to the flesh 
would work only Democratic vexation 
and loss. 

Any other nomination by the democ- 
racv would perhaps free its hands from 
some of the past, but could not provide 
it with a live issue not long since antici- 
pated by the Republicans. 

The campaign is one to be determined 
in large part by the nominations, and the 
nomination and election will determine 
whether the Republican party is still the 
party of the people. 


FOUR IMPORTANT ISSUES OF THE CAMPAIGN 


By Hon. Patrick J. McCartuy, Mayor of Providence 


Patrick J. McCarthy, Mayor of Provi- 
dence, and one of the most faithful public 
servants the city has ever had, expresses 


his views on “ The Great Issues of the 
Coming Presidential Campaign,” as fol- 
lows: 








Witt1AM LLoyp Garrison, SECRETARY OF THE FREE TRADE LEAGUE 
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1. Revision of the tariff seems to be 
necessary, bearing in mind always that 
the home market of the United States 
is the best market in the world for our 
country. That that market should be 
protected within reasonable lines, ad- 
justing the duties at revenue standards 
on things that we can successfully com- 
pete with foreigners upon, and at the 
same time ensure the advantage to our- 
selves. Lumber as raw material should 
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be put on the free list, to save our forests 
and stimulate building trades and culti- 
vation of forests. 

2. Amendment of Emigration Laws 
should be made an issue. 

3. If President Roosevelt is nomi- 
nated, the Third Term will receive more 
stump attention than any other form of 
issue. 

4. Amendment and enforcement of the 
interstate commerce laws. 


NEITHER HORN OF THE DILEMMA CAN SATISFY 
THE INDEPENDENT 


By WiL.L1AM LLoyD GARRISON, of Massachusetts 
Secretary Free Trade League 


Party government is an ingenious de- 
vice to prevent an intelligent verdict of 
the voters upon distinct issues. In a 
presidential contest the framers of each 
party platform strive to embody many 
diverse and unrelated questions, to the 
end that when the votes are counted no 
one can comprehend the mandate of the 
people. 

Primarily, the candidate is the chief is- 
sue, for the reason that his vast power of 
patronage affectsa large and ever-growing 
body of men seeking office or influence 
through politics. They are masters of 
chicane and management, and _ skilful 
in vague declarations of principles. The 
catch-all planks must have a double 
interpretation to be available. The 
party, for instance, boldly declarés for, 
or denounces tariff reform, but —. 
And the qualifications indicate how 
cowardly is the boldness. 

In a town meeting the voters, freed 
from party shackles, naturally divide on 
single questions. In city, state, and 
national elections the people are con- 
strained, first, to vote for party leaders, 
and, second, for measures dictated by the 
politicians in control. This device to 
checkmate popular government ideally 
fulfills the purposes of its inventors, but 
it holds democracy in chains. Hence 
the effort of the people to regain effective 
suffrage through the initiative, the 
referendum, and the recall. 


To name the issues upon which the 
coming national election will turn is as 
difficult, but no more difficult, than it 
will be to decide, when the polls close, 
what the issues have been. It is idle 
even to speculate upon the weight which 
the different pressing contentions now 
have upon the public mind. The one 
truth clearly discernible is that a forward 
movement of democracy against privilege 
isin active process. Yet, so confused and 
chaotic are the questions involved that 
the individual standard-bearers afford 
small index to the situation. 

The protective tariff dominates the 
question of trusts, the latter relying upon 
the shelter of the former, over these ex- 
tortionate combinations the country is 
angrily excited, but many tariff re- 
formers will vote for the Republican, 
and many protectionists for the Demo- 
cratic candidate, the solid South voting for 
the latter regardless of its tariff opinions. 

Mr. Roosevelt, or the candidate dic- 
tated by him, will probably lead the Re- 
publicans, but let us suppose that Mr. 
Taft will be the convention’s choice. 
From present appearances Mr. Bryan will 
again be the democratic nominee. Be- 
tween the two men a preference may not 
be difficult, but between the issues of the 
two parties, when Mr. Bryan’s addresses 
are largely laudatory of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
policies, the man on the street must be 
puzzled. 
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Note the dilemma of one who holds 
convictions on free trade, imperialism, 
the race question, as involved in the vio- 
lation of the right of negro suffrage at the 
South and Oriental immigration, not to 
name other urgent problems demanding 
settlement. As regards free trade he 
would incline to Bryan, not because 
Bryan is a free trader, but because he is 
more of a tariff reformer than Taft. On 
imperialism he would unhesitatingly vote 
for Bryan, notwithstanding the monu- 
mental blunder of that gentleman in 
aiding the purchase of the Philippines. 
On the race question, in spite of the re- 
publican Brownsville injustice, Mr. Bryan 
would repel the voter with anti-slavery 
predilections, because of his censure of 
President Roosevelt for entertaining 
Booker Washington; because of his 
affiliation with Vardaman and Tillman, 
and his recent approval of negro dis- 
franchisement, indicating a democracy 
for white people only. Mr. Bryan’s anti- 
immigration sentiments, when yellow 
complexions are in question, again show 
the parochial nature of his democracy. 
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To my mind, neither horn of the di- 
lemma can satisfy the independent. 
Unless the lines are more sharply drawn 
between the contestants, the refusal to 
grasp either horn is the natural course to 
one who repudiates the necessity of 
choosing the lesser evil. I appreciate 
the force of the partisan argument that 
one can never expect to.obtain an ideal 
candidate while availability is the con- 
trolling factor in a nomination. To a 
degree that is true. Sir Robert Peel 
became prime minister as the avowed 
opponent of free trade, and Abraham 
Lincoln, in assuming the presidency, had 
no thought of touching the institution of 
slavery. Yet Peel gave the finishing 
stroke to the corn laws, and Lincoln 
decreed emancipation. 

These examples give ground for hope, 
whichever candidate succeeds, for more 
powerful than presidents or parties are 
undeveloped forces and events which 
inevitably sway the future and determine 
the trend of civilization far more than 
do the glittering personalities upon whom 
the eyes of the people are chiefly fixed. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY WILL GUARANTEE A SQUARE DEAL 


By Ex-GOvERNOR JOHN MCLANE, of New Hampshire 


The issues of the coming presidential 
campaign are indeed great. To my mind 
they have not been exceeded in impor- 
tance since those first days of the Re- 
publican party when the unity of the na- 
tion and the freedom of a race were at stake. 

Our unity and freedom again are 
threatened; not by the arraying of section 
against section, as in those days, but by 
the growth of great distrust, not to use a 
stronger word, between those who should 
be in alliance, capital and labor, the public 
and the corporation which serve and 
live upon the public. 

How best to deal with this dangerous 
condition is an issue of the coming cam- 
paign. 

This issue the Republican party will 
meet with the guarantee of a square deal 
to all the people, a guarantee supported 
not only by the personality of that greatest 


living Republican, Theodore Roosevelt, 
his deeds and his words, his promises 
and his performances, but also by the 
record of the party itself in the enact- 
ment and amendment of the railway rate 
law and by other legislation designed to 
keep the rich and powerful within the pale 
of righteous law and to prevent the weak 
and poor from losing the protection which 
is their due. 

The tariff will be an issue, as always, 
for a protective tariff is fundamental in 
the policy of the Republican party, and 
attacks upon it never fail of prominent 
display in the stocks of trade of opposi- 
tion leaders. Some tariff schedules need 
revision and will be revised, but the 
principle of Protection, protection for 
American labor, American industry, and 
American agriculture will be upheld 
without qualification. 
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The national financial system scarcely 
can be considered an “‘ issue ”’ of the cam- 
paign, since the soundness of the system 
established, developed, and maintained by 
successive Republican administrations is 
not questioned. Even the probable Demo- 
cratic candidate for the presidency shows 
no desire this year to refurbish the 
speeches upon this topic which he made 
in his previous campaigns. 

The Republican party will be pleased 
to make the question of more ships under 
the American flag an issue of this cam- 
paign, but it remains to be seen if its 
opponents will do battle on this field. 
The Republican party believes in a strong 
navy, strong enough to command the 
respect and preserve the peace of the 
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world. It believes in and hopes for a 
much greater fleet of American ships of 
commerce, owned in America, built in 
America, manned by Americans, carrying 
Americans and American products. 

The question, which President Roose- 
velt is so wisely making prominent, of the 
preservation of national resources, may 
not become a campaign issue, but it is a 
matter upon which every intelligent 
voter will desire to express an opinion. 

In brief, the issue in November is that 
of a record, the record of the Republican 
party and its presidents from Abraham 
Lincoln to Theodore Roosevelt. Is that 
record so satisfactory to the American 
voter that he wishes to continue it for 
another four years? I believe it is. 


PROMPT AND FRIENDLY REVISION OF THE TARIFF IS 
WHAT THE COUNTRY NEEDS 


By Hon. GEorcE L. LitLEy, Congressman at Large from Connecticut 


It seems quite possible that there may 
be but one great issue in the coming 
presidential campaign, and that the 
tariff. That is the issue that has stayed 
by us for a good many years, always 
figuring more or less in presidential 
campaigns, though obscured to a con- 
siderable extent in recent campaigns by 
other issues which were either based on no 
sound basis or have’settled themselves in 
the progress of events. It has been for 
some years now the business of the Demo- 
cratic party to raise issues for presidential 
campaigns, and of those the tariff is about 
the only one which has proven anything 
but ephemeral. To be sure, the money 
question is with us in one form or an- 
other pretty regularly, but the tariff is 
the real survival of the fittest in issues. 

Not only that, but the call for tariff 
revision comes this year quite as much 
from the ranks of the Republican party, 
ever the firm friend of the protective 
tariff, as from those of the Democratic 
party, if not more so. It is perhaps a sig- 
nificant fact that in their recent state 
convention the Democrats of Connecticut, 
a state which benefits as much from a 
high protective tariff as does or can any 


in the Union, hesitated when it came to 
declaring themselves on the tariff and 
dodged around a definite stand on this 
point. The first draft of the platform 
adopted by this convention declared for 
a tariff for revenue only, but the protests 
of a wealthy member of the committee 
on resolutions resulted in the change of 
this to call for an equitable revision of the 
tariff. The Republican state convention, 
on the other hand, called directly for a 
“prompt and friendly revision of the tariff.” 

This is what the country needs, beyond 
adoubt. No nation, no body of citizens, 
no church, even, can successfully cope 
with the conditions of to-day by use of 
the methods, the means, or the language 
of yesterday. The fundamental princi- 
ples, doctrines, laws prevail, but action 
under them must change as the times 
change. This is a busy, moving, pro- 
gressive nation. We have had no ma- 
terial changes in tariff schedules in eleven 
years. It would surely argue ill for the 
progress of the United States if the tariff 
of 1897 were fitted to the conditions of 
to-day. It is not, and any sane man 
who stops a moment to consider the 
matter realizes that it is not. 
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Dozens of tariff schedules ought to be 
rewritten, how many I do not know. 
Nobody knows, really. An investiga- 
tion of the situation would very likely 
astonish even those most familiar with 
the subject. For this nation moves faster 
in every department of its life than any 
nation has ever moved or than any 
nation is moving to-day. No man ought 
at this time to attempt to say just what 
schedules call for revision and the chances 
are that the whole document will have 
to be rewritten. 


So great is this work, and so important, 
that it is doubtful if any Congress can do 


it satisfactorily or successfully. Con- 
gress cannot specialize; there are too 
*many matters to be taken care of in a 
single session and of too many different 
kinds. The proper handling of a subject 
so near to the material prosperity and 
welfare of the nation it cannot receive 
from Congress. No committee has the 
time to specialize'on it as it requires. 
The tariff should be taken in hand bya 
commission authorized to go to the 
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bottom of the whole matter, with time 
enough to do it and composed of men able 
and willing to do it. Congress will have 
quite enough to do to handle the report 
of that commission. 

There is a very close connection be- 
tween the revision of the tariff and the 
empty dinner pail, an issue of the coming 
campaign which has sprung into exis- 
tence with a suddenness which makes it 
none the less vital to the average man 
who casts the votes that elect presidents. 
Yet industrial conditions of a less rosy 
aspect than was the case a year ago and 
back of that are chargeable, in reality, 
to the lack of confidence which had its 
birth in the financial upset of last fall. 
That confidence is gradually returning 
and it will be by no means surprising to 
find that the presidential nominations 
to such an extent discount the future 
that confidence will be practically re- 
stored and the empty dinner pail as a 
campaign issue disappear before the cam- 
paign’shall have hardly begun. 

Without doubt the currency question 
will be a live issue in this campaign. 
This is so abstruse a matter, however, 
when one goes into the technicalities 
upon which it is based, as to lend itself 
far less readily to the purposes of the 
campaign orator or the campaign writer 
who is coming more and more into 
prominence as a factor in politics. The 
workingman wants a dollar that is worth 
a dollar, and he wants it on such a basis 
that it will continue to be worth a dollar, 
but his main interest is in having it. A 
lack of currency with which to do busi- 
ness or an inelastic currency are neither 
of them at the bottom of the depression 
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which has obtained during the past 
winter. We have inflated to the bursting 
point, or Wall Street has, and there had 
to come a time of reckoning. 

As an issue, the trusts no longer occupy 
a place of prominence. Pretty much 
everybody recognizes now the fact that 
the trust is a logical outgrowth of modern 
business conditions. The vastly en- 
larged efforts that to-day characterize 
commercial and business affairs in general 
require combination of energies and 
resources. The tariff is the mother of 
trusts only in so far as tariff schedules 
fail to meet the conditions which prevail 
in certain industries and provide a false 
protection far greater than is reasonable, 
and trusts are evil only in so far as they 
are operated outside and without due 
regard for the law. 

Because it affects the newspapers, 
there is little doubt that a prominent 
issue of the campaign will be the duty on 
wood pulp, a matter which is really in- 
cluded in the revision of the tariff. 
There isn’t a question that this schedule 
should be changed and a party platform 
that did not call for that would be in- 
complete. 

Another very important question that 
will be an issue in more than one state is 
that of the preservation of what forests 
we have left. This is a commercial and 
materialistic age, but even the most 
callous is aware that the destruction of 
the forests of the United States has gone 
beyond all bounds and must be stopped 
at once and measures taken to insure a 
supply of timber to coming generations, 
as well as to preserve the waterways 
of the nation. 


REAL ISSUE OF THE CAMPAIGN WILL BE PRESIDENT 


ROOSEVELT’S POLICIES 


§ 


By Hon. THEODORE BODENWEIN, Secretary of State of Connecticut 


The issues of the coming presidential 
campaign depend to a very large extent 
on who is nominated by each party. 
There is little doubt, however, that the 
real issue of the campaign will be Presi- 


dent Roosevelt's policies. Whatever may 
be the feeling on the part of capitalists, 
manufacturers, the big men of Wall 
Street, and others, the people favor 
the Roosevelt position as to the curbing 
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of the power of great aggregations of 
capital, the protection of the small in- 
vestor, and an enforcement of the obli- 
gation that rests on great and small alike 
to respect and act within the law. 

If Theodore Roosevelt were to be nomi- 
nated again, he would be elected just as 
certainly as he was four years ago, and 
any man who does not profess sympathy 
with and allegiance to his policies will 
find himself facing a handicap that will 
go far toward making it impossible for 
him to win. This does not take into 
account the fact— and it is a fact — 
that many manufacturers, bankers, and 
other men of large interests, lay the in- 
dustrial disturbance which we have not 
yet got clear of at the President’s door. 
They do, and if he were to run again he 
would lose votes because of this; but he 
would gain enough votes to fully offset 
that from quarters where he did not 
get them before. ° 

There is no doubt about the feeling of 
relief in the minds of many men of affairs 
who are just now becoming convinced 
that the President does not mean to 
accept a renomination this year. Some 
do not credit it even yet. The average 
voter; however, would not fail to strenu- 
ously urge his renomination if it came 
to a choice between him and a reactionary 
who did not hold with him in his main 
beliefs and policies. The country has 
needed a shaking up. But it has had it, 
and what the people now want is a period 
of relief from strenuosity and tension, a 
chance to readjust and recuperate, but 
with a chief executive in the chair who 
will, in a milder and better judged way, 
go right}ahead along the same lines that 
the present administration has followed. 

On the Democratic side, in case the 
nomination of Bryan comes about, he will 
be the issue. His personality will ob- 
scure other issues and such policies as he 
chooses to bring forward will constitute 
the platform on which he will run. Per- 
haps it will be a revision of the tariff that 
will seem to him of most importance, per- 
haps an income tax, perhaps government 
ownership of the railroads, whatever 
it is, the issues of the campaign from the 
Democratic viewpoint will be embodied 
in Bryan. 
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Doubtless the tariff will play some part 
in the issues of the campaign in any case, 
though it seems to me some give it a 
more important place than it will really 
hold. That there are schedules which 
need revision no one can gainsay, but 
there are many men who are not yet 
ready to admit that a general overhauling 
of the tariff is necessary, and would recret 
the insertion in the Republican national 
platform of a plank calling for this. At 
the same time, to touch the tariff at all 
doubtless means a general overhauling, 
and certainly some of the schedules oucht 
to be rewritten. Perhaps the portion 
referring to this in the platform adopted 
by the recent Republican state conven- 
tion in this state covers this matter as 
wellasmaybe. That calls fora ‘friendly 
revision of the tariff of 1897 by a Re- 
publican Congress that thinks American 
industries and the American wages paid 
in them should be protected.” 

In any case, whatever is done about the 
tariff should be done by a commission and 
not by Congress in the first instance, a 
commission of experts, as far as possible, 
which would go into the matter thor- 
oughly and intelligently and report back 
to Congress, which would then have 
quite enough to attend to to pass a tariff 
bill. Nor is this commission idea any- 
thing new. Time was when we didn’t 
feel like taking hold of the tariff in any 
other manner. 

Undoubtedly the removal of the duty 
on wood pulp will be used largely as an 
illustration of desirable changes in the 
present tariff during the campaign, 
though this is a matter which touches too 
limited a number to make a general issue. 
That is to say, primarily; of course the 
price of newspapers is a vital subject with 
the public at large. It is a question, 
however, if the removal of this duty would 
resylt in cheaper white paper. Canada 
might very readily put on an export duty, 
for one thing, and prevent our taking 
advantage of the Canadian forests to our 
own relief. What would be of great bene- 
fit in the present situation would be that 
more capital should go into paper making 
and more independent mills be estab- 
lished, so that two great combinations 
could not control the market. 
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When all is said on campaign issues, 
though we come back to the fact the 
country at large is awakened to the con- 
ditions that have been repeatedly pointed 
out by President Roosevelt and to the 
need for changes and remedies and his 
policies are the real issue. More diplo- 
macy, more tact, a more peaceable 
method of gaining the end sought are 
desirable and desired, but that the evils 
of the period of unprecedented prosperity 
through which we have been passing 
should be overcome and the possibility 
of other evils growing out of the manner 
in which business must be done in these 
days should be guarded against and the 
methods of big business subjected to a 
proper control is the feeling of the mass 
of the American people. They believe 
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that Roosevelt has the accomplishment 
of these things seriously at heart and 
approve of him for it. They want his 
policies along these lines to remain in 
force. 

Other issues are subsidiary to this, to 
my mind. Much is being said about the 
currency and that may have its place 
among campaign issues. It usually does, 
in one form or another. The people in 
general are concerned more keenly about 
getting enough of it, however, than in the 
technicalities surrounding the subject. 
Closest to their hearts is the desire that 
the nation shall have such a government 
that it may become structurally sound, 
if it is not, and remain so for the great 
work in the world’s progress which the 
United States is to do. 


ROOSEVELT’S INTERPRETATION OF EXECUTIVE POWERS 
TOO BROAD 


By Hon. ALEXANDER TRouP; * 
Editor of the New Haven Union and intimate friend of William J. Bryan 


The issue which now seems likely to 
occupy a, great deal of attention, and 
perhaps will become the principal issue 
of the campaign, is that based on the 
usurpation of power by the President 
of the United States, who has been in 
office for nearly two terms. Theodore 
Roosevelt’s recent letters to three United 
States Senators, asserting that he is the 
abolute master of the army and navy, 
and expressing sentiments which he is 
said to have privately expressed by 
likening himself to King Edward, his 
action in the Brownsville matter and in 
the matter concerning Colonel Stewart, 
are incidental proof of where he stands. 
The several states have delegated certain 
powers to the federal government and to 
the chief executive, but no chief execu- 
tive has ever presumed to see the breadth 
in those powers that characterizes Mr. 
Roosevelt’s view of them or upon which 
he bases his acts in exercising what he 
deems the functions of his office. 

There are thousands of citizens over 
this land who hold no uncertain view of 
such high-handed procedure, as they 


consider it, and to whom it appears 
important that the position of the next 
president on such points should be 
plainly outlined before the votes are cast. 
This is not a return to the doctrine of 
state rights; it is simply a desire that the 
distinction between the separate functions 
of government shall be maintained that 
the Constitution provides for and our 
scheme of government contemplates and 
depends tipon largely for success. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt not only uses the powers 
of the executive branch of the govern- 
ment, but usurps those of the legislative 
and judicial. There is a feeling of un- 
easiness over this by no means slight 
among the people in general, and it seems 
bound to cut a figure in the coming cam- 
paign. 

Industrial and commercial conditions 
may have returned to the normal of a 
year or two ago long before the ballots 
are cast in November, and if so, the Re- 
publican party will doubtless benefit 
from this; but if present conditions pre- 
vail, they will have a bearing on the 
situation, and the desire for relief from 
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industrial depression will undoubtedly be 
an issue of prominence in the campaign. 
Not that this will be by way of a labor 
issue, for a separate labor party is being 
formed and purposes to nominate candi- 
dates, and the labor vote is hardly likely 
to have the same importance in the con- 
test between the two great parties that 
it has sometimes had in the past. 

To some extent, certainly, Mr. Bryan 
and his beliefs will be the issue of the cam- 


paign. He does not now propose govern- 
ment ownership of the railroads, but does 
stand for a revision of our currency sys- 
tetn which will oblige banks to put up a 
guarantee sufficient to pay their deposi- 
tors the amounts of their deposits in case 
trouble comes to the bank. The tariff 
we have always with us and the Demo- 
cratic party stands for an equitable re- 
vision of the tariff, with the ultimate end, 
at least, of getting a tariff for revenueonly. 





THE CAMP FIRE OF COMPANY C 


A Mopern Farry TALE 


By WILLIAM ARNOLD JACOBS 


Snyder’s grocery store at Higgins- 

port is of a type that is now well- 
nigh extinct. It is about five feet in 
height, and from a girth of generous di- 
mension, not to say portly, it narrows 
down at the top to the diameter of the 
stovepipe which it supports; it is fur- 
nished with one small mica window, like 
a solitary eye, to let the fire shine through; 
and the whole stands in an arrogant 
attitude upon four straddling, short 
iron legs. es ; 

A person with a whimsical turn of mind 
might easily fancy a resemblance between 
the stove and its owner. But in this 
observation, be it understood, there is no 
offense intended to Mr. Jerry Snyder, 
who is a most excellent man: a short, 
stocky little man, personally, with a 
waist measurement out of all proportion 
to his height, and who walks with his feet 
wide apart — a habit contracted in early 
life when he ‘followed the sea.” He 
invariably dresses in black, and when he 
takes his walks abroad, he wears an 


Ts old stove which stands in Jerry 


antiquated stovepipe hat; the one thing . 


otherwise wanting to complete the re- 
semblance hereinbefore noted. And 
aside from this curious correspondence 
between their external appearances, Jerry 
and his old stove possess in common one 
very noteworthy quality: that of ex- 
tending welcome, warmth, and good 
cheer to those around them. 

The middle of April usually finds the 
old stove relegated to a shed in the rear 
of the grocery store, there to spend the 
summer months in rusty idleness. But 
this year, by the merest chance, it was 
allowed to stand until the last of May. 
And a fortunate chance it proved to be; 
for the thirtieth of May was as raw and 
ugly a day as one would care to see even 
in midwinter. : 

Upon entering the store that morning 


shortly after nine o’clock, the stranger 
from the hotel across the way was sur- 
prised to find the place practically de- 
serted. There was no one in evidence, 
indeed, but Jerry himself; and he had 
fallen asleep in a comfortable chair near 
the stove. 

The stranger walked in and closed the 
door softly after him. He was perhaps 
sixty-five years of age; an elderly man, 
if you please; but with an uprightness 
of figure, elasticity of step, and ease of 
carriage, that would have precluded his 
being called old. The scrupulous neat- 
ness of his attire, from his collar and 
cravat to his shoes, bespoke the city 
man—a gentleman of affluence, it 
appeared; but from the habitual com- 
pression of his lips, and a certain steely 
glint in his eye, it might have been sur- 
mised that long years of rubbing against 
the world had not only polished him, 
but hardened him. 

For a few seconds he stood silent and 
motionless. Then he coughed slightly, 
and took a step forward. 

Jerry awakened with a start, and, at 
the sight of the stranger, arose and 
bowed awkwardly — just exactly as the 
stove would have bowed had it been 
endued with life. ‘‘Good morning, sir,”’ 
he said politely. 

The stranger nodded coldly. “Is 
there any mail,” he asked, “for > 
Mackenzie? ”’ 

Jerry, among whose various duties 
were those of postmaster, crossed over to 
a case of pigeonholes, from one of which 
he took out two letters. ‘J. C. Mac- 
kenzie,”’ he muttered, reading the super- 
scription of the one; ‘“‘ J. C. Mackenzie,” 
reading that of the other. “ They’re 
both for you.” 

The stranger, after a careless glance at 
the letters, thrust them into a side pocket 
of his light overcoat, and started towards 
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the door. But there, with his hand upon 
the latch, he paused, apparently disl*king 
the thought of going forth again into the 
chilling wind and rain. 

Jerry felt it incumbent upon him to say 
something. ‘“‘ You’d better set down,” 
he suggested genially, ‘‘ and wait for the 
rain to slack up a little.” 

To this the stranger made no reply,— 
no spoken reply, that is,— but turning 
halfway round, cast an inquiring look at 
the unoccupied chairs which stood in an 
irregular semicircle about the stove. 

Jerry observed the look, and nodded. 
“The place does seem kind of forsaken 
this mornin’,’”’ he acknowledged; ‘‘every- 
body’s down at the station to see the 
boys off.” 

“* What boys do you mean? ”’ 

“Why, the Grand Army boys — the 
remnants of the old Fifty-seventh Regi- 
ment. They’re holdin’ a reunion down 
at Gettysburg this week. All the boys 
from around here that went into the army 
in sixty-one went with the old Fifty- 
seventh, you know. And their reunion 
this week’ll be the biggest one they’ve 
ever had. Every last one of the boys 
from town here’s goin’— every one, that 
is, except old Amos Beswick : hecouldn’ t.”’ 

“* Amos Beswick! “ echoed the stranger. 
He had again taken hold of the latch 
preparatory to going out; but once more 
he withdrew his hand. ‘‘ Amos Bes- 
wick — Fifty-seventh Regiment — what 
are his initials? ”’ 

““C. A. Beswick,”’ replied Jerry. 
you know him? ” 

The stranger, ignoring this last ques- 
tion, turned and looked out the window. 
A dilapidated wagon was passing along 
through the drizzling rain, and this he 
watched until it went out of sight rounp 
the next corner. Then again he faced the 
postmaster. ‘“‘ You say that Amos— Mr. 
Beswick — Beswick is the name, is it 
not?” 

Jerry nodded. 

“You say,” repeated the stranger, 
‘that Mr. Beswick is not going down to 
Gettysburg with the rest? How is 
that?” 

“‘ Well,” said Jerry, “‘ he couldn’t do 
it, that’s all. What with havin’ lost one 
leg at Cedar Creek, and havin’ rheuma- 
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tism in the one that’s left, Amos ain’t 
much of a traveler any more. And 
besides, he couldn’t go even if he was, 
Between you and me, the poor old chap’s 
in pretty bad luck.” 

“In straitened circumstances, ch?” 
inquired the stranger, gingerly seating 
himself upon the edge of am overturned 
store box. 

“That’s it exactly,” Jerry agreed, 
“that’s it exactly.” He cleared his 
throat, a sound suggestive of the notion 
that he might have had a cinder in his 
flue, and struck an attitude, his back to 
the stove, his feet wide apart, and his 
hands behind him. ‘ You see, to begin 
with,” he said, ‘‘ Amos’s old home, the 
old Beswick farm out the Valley like, 
has been agoin’ to rack and ruin now for 
years and years. 

“ Now Amos ain’t able to do the work 
right, crippled as he is; and his wife «lied 
away back in the seventies, and he has 
no children. So he’s left pretty near all 
alone, without anybody to help him but 
an orphan niece from up in New Hamp- 
shire that he took in and give shelter to 
a couple of years back. She keeps house 
for him in a way: does the cookin’ and 
sweepin’ and such. She’s a nice little 
soul, and does the best she can; but — 
she ain’t much use on a farm.” 

“Well, three or four years ago Amos 
mortgaged the old home to Cal Miller, 
just to get money to buy what he really 
needed, and to put a few improvements 
on the place. He hired a man that 
season, too, and folks all hoped he’d get 
along. But he didn’t. Things went 
from bad to worse, and the experiment 
was a clear loss.” 

Jerry took occasion here to put a shovel- 
ful of coal into the stove; then he went 
on with his story, in which the stranger 
seemed much interested. 

“Last winter Cal Miller got hard up, 
and not bein’ a very neighborly sort of 
man, he up and sold the mortgage to 
some New York millionaire. Well, there’s 
considerable interest due, and no pros- 
pects of it bein’ paid; and all the money 
Amos got for the mortgage has been 
used up by this time, and he’s a little in 
debt besides; and now this here New York 
man is agoin’ to take the farm and make 
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a—acountry home out of it,— fix it all 
up, you know. And — well, things look 
pretty dreary for Amos.” Jerry gazed 
vacantly at the floor, and shook his head: 
‘‘ Things look pretty dreary for Amos. 

‘“‘ He’ll have to say good by to his old 
home in a few days now, I guess. His 
pension’ll be enough for him to live on 
if he’s careful and economical. for he can 
get a room and his board reasonable with 
somebody in town; but of course that 
won’t be home. ‘Then, too, he'll have 
to part with Janey, his niece; and that'll 
be hard for them both; for him and Janey 
think an awful lot of each other. Yes, 
sir, it — it looks pretty dreary for Amos. 
Lut here’s Amos now.” And Jerry 
stepped forward quickly to open the door. 

A one-legged old veteran swung him- 
self in on his crutches, and, without so 
much as nodding either to Jerry or to the 
stranger, hobbled slowly back to the 
stove. He was clothed in a threadbare 
suit of blue and a Grand Army cap: a 
costume which exhaled a faint odor of 
camphor, and which, it is safe to say, 
was brought out and worn only upon very 
special occasions. Selecting a big elbow 
chair near the stove he sank wearily into 
it, and dropped his crutches one by one 
to the floor. 

As Jerry had observed, what with 
having lost one leg at the battle of Cedar 
Creek, and being afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in the one that remained, Amos 
Beswick was not eminently qualified for 
traveling. But it is doubtful whether 
the knowledge of this fact, even when 
coupled with the knowledge of the 
additional fact that he could not have 
afforded the Gettysburg trip any way, 
was of any comfort to the old soldier. 
For there was that in his face, and in the 
way he dropped his crutches to the floor, 
which indicated the deepest dejection. 

At his entrance a sudden silence had 
fallen upon the two other inmates, a 
silence intensified by the slow, regular 
ticking of the clock on the back wall. 
Nor did Amos make any effort to dispel 
this silence. He seemed to be unaware 
of any presence save his own, and all 
unconscious of the close scrutiny with 
which the stranger was regarding 
him. 


“Well,” Jerry inquired at length, 
“‘ did the boys get off? ”’ 

The old man shook his head. “I 
didn’t wait,” he said. ‘‘ The train’s 
behind time, and it’s cold and rainy, and 
I was tired — There!’’ He paused and 
listened, ‘‘ there’s the train whistlin’ now. 
If I’d aknown it was comin’ so soon, I 
believe I’d ’ve waited.” 

‘“‘T suppose they will have a fine time 
down at ‘Gettysburg,’ ventured the 
stranger. 

(Jerry scowled, and muttered some- 
thing under his breath about the useless- 
ness of making a poor old chap feel any 
worse than he did. But the remark 
was not heard.) 

“Yes, yes, indeed,” replied Amos, 
seeming to notice the stranger’s presence 
for the first time. ‘‘ They’ll have a fine 
time.”’ 

“And what will their program be for 
to-day? ”’ the stranger asked. 

*“Well,”’? Amos reflected a moment, 
“they’ll get to Gettysburg a little after 
one o’clock, have dinner at the Pitzer 
House, and then march out to the Na- 
tional Cemetery and help decorate the 
graves, and listen to an oration — I 
forget who’s to be the orator; then they’ll 
spend the rest of the afternoon in goin’ 
over the battlefield — that is, if it don’t 
rain; and to-night they’ll hold a camp 
fire up in the courthouse. You know 
what a camp fire is, I reckon: they just 
sit around and talk over wartimes, and 
tell old stories — remind each other of 
this and that and the other thing, that so 
and so of such and such a company did 
or said just before or after the battle of 
such and such a place; and so on, and so 
on. I’ve only been to one of our camp 
fires, and that was just the second one 
we'd held—in seventy-two or three. 
There were twenty members of our 
company ‘alive then, and thirteen of us 
were there.” The old man sighed. 

“« And now,’ interrupted Jerry, ‘““Amos 
is the last survivor of his company.” 

“T’m the only survivor of Company 
C,”” Amos conceded, nodding, “ the last 
living member.” 

“‘ For how long,” inquired the stranger, 
“‘ have you been the last one? ”’ 


“Just about six months,” Amos 
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answered. ‘‘For a long time there’d 
been two of us: me and a fellow named 
Mackenzie — Skinny, we called him, 
he was so thin.’”’ The old man chuckled 
reminiscently. ‘‘ Poorold Skinny! You 
see, when he joined ‘the company the 
fellows made it pretty lively for him. 
They was all bigger and stronger, and, 
for the most part, older than him, and of 
course they’d never miss a chance for 
any fun. Well, it was pretty rough fun, 
and Skinny had a rather hard time of it 
till I began takin’ his part. I had to do 
all his fightin’ for him — all his private, 
personal fightin’, I mean; for in a battle 
he could fight as well as any of us; yes, 
better. Poor old Skinny! I never saw 
him after we was mustered out at Harris- 
burg in sixty-five. He died last Novem- 
ber. And now, as Jerry says, I’m the 
only one left: and I—lI ain’t fit to 
represent Company gg 

“Why not?’”’ demanded Jerry. 

‘“‘ Well — it may sound foolish to you,”’ 
explained Amos ‘apologetically, looking 
from Jerry to the stranger, “ but I’ve 
always claimed that Company C was the 
—the banner company of — of the Amer- 
ican Army. We never missed a battle, and 
we ’’— again he chuckled — ‘‘ we always 
had enough toeat. Our good old colonel 
used to say, ‘If you boys back there 
don’t stop stealin’, Ill resign.’ My, 
oh, my, what times we did have! 

‘But I’m not an educated man, and 
I can’t describe Company C right. I — 
I couldn’t do it justice.’”’ And he lapsed 
into thoughtful silence. 

The stranger arose from the box upon 
which he had been sitting, and strode to 
the window; turned and came back as 
far as the stove; hesitated for a moment, 
and then, approaching the Grand Army 
man, he laid a hand gently upon his 
shoulder. 

“Mr. Beswick,” said he, 
Mackenzie is not dead.”’ 

“What!” cried Amos. ‘‘ Not dead?” 

“No,” replied the stranger, ‘‘ he is not 
dead. It was his cousin who died last 
November, and whom the newspaper 
people credited with Skinny’s war record. 
Skinny Mackenzie is alive and well: in 
fact — don’t you know me, Mosey? ”’ 

Amos half arose from his chair, but 


“ Skinny 
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immediately settled back into it 
again. 

“Well, my stars!’’ he gasped, gripping 
his old comrade’s hand. ‘‘ Skinny Mac- 
kenzie! You— you old scamp, you 
Why — why ”— his eyes were searching 
the face before him — ‘‘ why you haven’: 
changed a bit; except that you ain’t quite 
as thin as you used to be, nor quite as 
young. And here I set and talked to 
you, and never knowed you! But set 
down, set down, and tell me all about 
yourself. There ain’t any reason now 
why we two survivors of Company © 
shouldn’t have a little camp fire here all 
of our own.” 

At this conjuncture Jerry Snyder go! 
another cinder in his flue, and after « 
violent fit of blowing and coughing, he 
clapped his stovepipe hat onto his head 
and made for the door. ‘If you'll just 
keep your eye on the store for a minute,’ 
he said, “‘ I’ll trot up street. I have an 
errand.”’ So out into the rain he went, 
slamming the door behind him, and leav 
ing the two old cronies to themselves. 

The conversation of the succeeding 
quarter of an hour could not be better 
summed up than in the words uttered by 
Amos only a few minutes before! They 
talked over wartimes and told old stories 
— reminded each other of this and that 
and the other thing that so and so, of 
such and such a company, did or said 
just before or after the battle of such and 
such a place; and so on, and so on. 

But at length there came a pause. 
Mackenzie was quick to take advantage 
of it. 

““Mosey,” he said, ‘‘ you observed a 
while ago that you were not able to 
represent Company C. You are right 
Theodore Roosevelt himself couldn’t 
doit. But of all that great old company 
—the banner company of the Union 
Army —only two members are now 
left» and they have histories that are 
very different. 

“The one has had no end of trouble 
and bad luck. His whole life has been a 
struggle. And now, to top it all off, 
it seems that he has had to mortgage 
his old home; that the mortgage is about 
to be foreclosed; and that he will prob- 
ably be turned out in a few days to find 
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an uncomfortable home among strangers, 
or, worse, to end his days in some 
charitable institution.” 

The old man made no comment, but 
buried his face in his hands and sobbed. 

Mackenzie paused a moment, and then 
continued,— 

‘The other survivor has prospered. 

His whole life has been a series of suc- 
cesses — successes, I mean, in the way 
of gaining the world’s goods. People 
call him a millionaire, and he is that, 
and more! He has also missed a great 
deal, for old times and old friends have 
had no place in his thoughts for many a 
year; but he hopes to make amends for 
all that now. 
’ “But to make the story short: He 
thad an opportunity three months ago of 
securing for a mere song the mortgage on 
a fine old farm here near Higginsport — 
a mortgage, be it said, which had run its 
full length.” 

Amos started slightly, but. did not 
de 0k up. 

‘‘ He wanted ‘that farm,’’ Mackenzie 
proceeded, ‘‘ more, perhaps, than you 
have any idea of. He saw in it the possi- 
bilities of a most magnificent country 
‘home, afid he felt that he must have it. 
He was in Higginsport then for more 
than a week, and every day he drove out 
‘the Valley Pike and looked at that old 
farm. The temptation was greater than 
-he could resist ; and — in short, he bought 
the mortgage, and has made preparations 
‘to eject, after thirty davs’ notice, its 
occupant, one C. A. Beswick.”’ He 
paused again; and it might have been 
noted that his face wore an expression 
very different from the cold, apathetic 
one that it had worn when he first came 
1n. 
‘“‘Mosey,”’ said Mackenzie, after wait- 
ing a minute for him to speak, “‘ Mosey, 
do you think that any one member of the 
banner company of the Union Army 
would knowingly stand idle.while an- 
other member — the only other living 
member — was in trouble or in want? 

“ Why, it fairly took my breath away 
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when I learned, not more than half an 
hour ago, that C. A. Beswick was old 
Mosey Beswick of Company C. And 
here —— ”’ 

From an inner pocket of his overcoat 
he had drawn forth a long, fat envelope, 
which he now held out to Amos. ‘‘Please 
open this,” he said, ‘‘ and examine its 
contents.”’ 

At a repetition of this request, Amos 
raised his head, and mutely took the 
envelope. With trembling hands he 
opened it, and extracted a large paper, 
which he unfolded and spread across 
his knee. 

‘Do you know what that is?”’ asked 
Mackenzie. 

The old man studied the paper intently 
for a few seconds, and then handed it 
back to Mackenzie. ‘It’s the mortgage,”’ 
he said huskily; and again he covered 
his face with his hands. 

““Mosey Beswick,” 
sharply, ‘“‘ look at me! ”’ 

He stepped over to the old stove, and 
removing the lid, crammed the paper, 
envelope and all, in onto the bed of live 
coals; whereupon the stove gave vent to 
a loud, convulsive chuckle, and then fell 
to humming contentedly ; while its kindly 
eye, after winking once or twice in a very 
sly manner, gradually brightened until 
the whole end of the room was illumed 
with a rosy glow. 

“Why, wh— what” — exclaimed 
Amos, who had watched the performance 
with open-mouthed astonishment — 
“what are you doing? ”’ 

Mackenzie laughed boyishly. ‘‘ I was 
just feeding the camp fire,’”’ he replied. 
“‘ See our shadows dancing on the wall! 
Mosey, you must have been a famous 
dancer in your day, or your shadow never 
could begin to cut such outlandish 
capers.”’ 

“ But that was the — the mortgage! ”’ 
gasped Amos. 

‘““ Well, it seemed to burn all right,”’ 
said Mackenzie; ‘“‘ and you know as well 
as I do, that there is no fuel too good for 
a camp fire of Company C.”’ 


said Mackenzie 
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DOWN IN MAINE 


By CHARLES EVERETT BEANE 


III. ALONG ARNOLD’S LINE OF MARCH 


HERE THEY TELL HOW IT WAS DONE 


u FTER all is said and done the 
compelling influences are the 
silent forces ever waiting the 

psychological moment to seize and re- 

tain in their grasp and decree a divorce 
from their opposites. What better cure 
for overwork, worry, too strenuous ap- 
plication of every energy to severing the 
knotty problems of commercial rivalry 
and torturing persistence of brain con- 
centration upon questions that stalk 
through every minute of the day and 
haunt us, ghostlike, in the watches of the 

night, than to throw all away like a 

threadbare garment, leave no address 


to be misused by phone or wire, and re- 
sign oneself to the embrace of the big 
woods to woo Dame Nature to the utter 
exclusion of other tempters. 

“Tf one will do this he will find her in 
moods most entrancing, an amiable 
mistress who veils no beauties, with- 
holds none of her secret charms, and in- 
vites to still greater intimacy. Her ap- 
proach within the door of your tent will 
be heralded by no beat of drum or blare 
of trumpet, nor tramp of hosts with wild 
acclaim, yet she is queen of all. 

‘“‘ Independent is she of messengers and 
courtiers — she answers her lovers 
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through no media, but touches them with 
her hands, lets them feel the impress of 
her lips, and bears them away in her arms 
to bowers in paradise, the price of ad- 
mission within whose confines is the open 
mind and the open heart. Any who are 
unwilling to pay the last tithe in response, 
will find unsurmountable obstacles to 
striking one harmonious note in a realm 
where no discordant voice is ever toler- 
ated. 

“The sighing zephyrs of a calm evening, 





A SMOKE TALK WITH A YOUNG PASSENGER 


wafting balsam across the unruffled 
bosom of an inland sea whose caressing 
wavelets softly gurgle among the rocks 
at our feet and brush the grasses together 
in continuous lullaby accompaniment 
to-night calls from forest depths, bring to 
us legato passages of liquid sweetness, 
the better appreciated because they are 
the tremolo of tenderness after the 
diapason of the thunder and the oboe of 
the gale. But there is not an instant day 
or night when the song of creation is 
jangled, unless the bray of man is heard. 
‘“We have the record that God pro- 
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nounced His work satisfactory to Himself 
after creation. So fair was the world 
that to this day any part of it untouched 
by the hand of man is heralded abroad 
upon discovery as nearest the realm of 
perfection, and hosts flock to it as a veri- 
table wonderland. Just so long as they 
are content to penetrate elysian bowers, 
and drink of their beauties in oneness of 
spirit with their surroundings as children 
of one father, they are part of an inspiring 
picture, but the first attempt to change 













and improve what they have found sub- 
lime has the same effect as the daubing 
of an infant on the canvas of a master. 
“The better one catches the inspiration 
of the mountains and vallevs, forests and 
plains, lakes and rivers, and seeks to come 
into intelligent touch with their tenantrv, 
using the good things provided and 
abusing nothing, the better he will fill the 
requirements of the true sportsman, the 
only man who should be permitted ‘to 
ramble at will through the grand treasure 
house of the wilds. 
‘‘A bull in a china shop cannot work 
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greater disaster than the careless and 
selfish ignoramus who ‘ wants what he 
wants when he wants it’ without regard 
to the God-given rights of others to the 
goodly heritage of the out of doors. 

“ Hold up there — you don’t suppose 
the chap who wrote this knew anything 
about that ‘jacking party’ of ours up 
in Bingham, do you? I never get in line 
with a spasm of such talk without feeling 
the creeps going up and down my back- 
bone. B-r-r-r — my ulster, please.” 

‘“‘ Never mind, Jim, no sheriff got near 
enough to tag us with the Indian sign, 
glory be. I am throwing bouquets at 
myself for getting out so easily in the 
face of the furious cannonade of four 
distinct misses. You’re a lemon with 
a rifle,” 

‘Have a smoke, your head’s bad, 
Clyde. My noble instinct to refrain 
from law-breaking prevented a‘ bull’s 
eve or a deer’s eve. Say — the senti- 
ment of that article you have been read- 
ing aloud has been growing within me 
ever since we took the steamer from East 
River and little old New York began to 
fade away. On the level, I find my 
attitude toward the woods has vastly 
changed in the last two years, and I 
approach my annual outing with feelings 
that resemble reverence in a way. I 
remember reading somewhere that it 
never occurred to the primeval man to 
admire the beautiful evening lights fall- 
ing upon a mountain or the foam- 
flecked surface of a moonlit river. To 
him that mountain and that river simply 
represented obstacles in his path to be 
overcome as soon as possible, that he 
might attack and slay the succulent 
saurians that dwelt beyond them. In 
short, he was a pot hunter. I feel com- 
petent to grapple with Wall Street 
puzzles, but dwindle in my own estima- 
tion from a full-grown man to the stature 
of a little child when I turn my face to 
the woods.” 

‘“There’s nothing like seeing vourself 
as others see you, old man,— you never 
loomed very high to me.’ 

“ Quit your everlasting kidding, can’t 
you? If the trip down the sound and 
along the glorious eastern coast hasn’t 
given you food for better thinking than 





the ceaseless endeavor to do what comes 
naturally, make a long-eared spectacle of 
yourself, fasten your lamps on this beau- 
tiful country, breathe the fragrance from 
those pines, and help me untangle the 
mysteries of this latest freak of Jack’s, 
sending us to Greene’s Farm, which we 
have found to be the jumping-off place 
at the end of this branch of a toy rail- 
road, with an outfit I can only guess the 
meaning of. I am just daffy to get into 
that new suit he says will shed water 
“like a duck’s back,’ lace on those high 
larrigans that came all the way from 
New Brunswick, and strike out into ‘the 
only life there is worth mentioning’ as 
Jack says.” 


‘*** Thou must not tear the close-shut leaves apart, 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold,’ ”’ 


quotes Clyde. ‘The chief has something 
fine up his sleeve, I'll take a gamble 
on that. We'll be living images of 
President Roosevelt’s Rough Riders 
when we get those big revolvers and 
dirk knives about our waists, som- 
breroes on the backs of our heads and 
packs on our shoulders. An ax slung 
in its case over our shoulders, woolen 
shirt open at the neck — give us a heap 
of room, for we’re bold, bad men.”’ 

‘“‘ Your best weapon is your speed on a 
sprint. Your legs will never stand to see 
your head in danger. Twice eleven and 
a half for yours. Bear-rip in the atmos- 
phere — red head missing.” 

““Who’s kidding now, eh? Wiggle 
Raggle for yourears. Gee, but they are 
a prize pair. No flies or mosquitoes 
will ever — GREENE’S FARM — all 
change! Come on, tumble out with your 
truck. Do you see the old warhorse 
anywhere? Not a sign of him, as I’m a 
living sinner. What’s that — Dinner? 
Not a bit of coaxing, please, we’re right 
on the job.” 

“Seen anything of his royal highness, 
Jack the giant of the apochrypha? Very 
well, Mr. Savage, we'll live with you till 
he comes, and should that never happen 
we won’t sit down and nibble our thumbs 
very long in this country of brooks and 
ponds. Bully fishing near here, you say? 
I don’t doubt it. Don’t worry about us 
— we're happy.” 
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Dinner over, the two chums seek 
friendly shade and have a pipe consulta- 
tion over the strange tardiness of their 
friend who has never failed to be on hand 
to greet their arrival at a designated 
point. He has always inculcated the 
principle that while “it’s better Jate than 
never, it’s better never late,’”? and has 
been most punctilious in observing his 
own rule. Introduce whatever subject 
they will, conversation reverts persis- 
tently to the theme of Jack’s absence. 

“‘ Get that letter, Clyde, and let me look 
it overa minute. There’s a colored gent 
in the woodpile somewhere. If he had 
been delayed by any circumstance be- 
yond his control he would move heaven 
and earth to send us word. Thanks, 
scanning his writing is next to shaking 
hands with him, though I prefer the 
latter. Here it is. ‘I have a lot of 


hiking around to do before cutting loose, 
but will meet you at Greene’s Farm at 


1 pee 
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noon, June 5th.’ You lunkhead! You 
said June 3d, and here we are two days 
ahead of time!” 

Further strenuous arraignment is in- 
definitely postponed at this juncture as 
they overhear remarks from one of two 
men standing near the highway on the 
other side of the tree against which they 
are reclining. 

“Clap your eye on that streak of 
brown comin’ down the hill, Ben-— 
Guess that’s goin’ some,eh? I see them 
two fellers over in Rangeley t’other day 
when they come tearin’ up the street and 
stopped ter the drug store fer a drink of 
soda. They wuz covered with dust and 
said they come ten mile in eighteen 
minutes. They'll git a hist some day 
when they’re highfalutin’ roun’ on that 
stinkin’ gasoline motorcycle, and a fine- 
mesh landin’ net won’t hold the remains. 
Talk about yer autermobles, they leave 
’em all straddlin’ the startin’ line.’’ 


CHANGE ‘‘ SILVER Doctor” For ‘‘ PARMACHEENEE BELLE ”’ 
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‘“ Two to nothing it’s Hinds and Jack! 
On your job, Jim, and cover up. Don’t 
let them see the tip of your beery pro- 
boscis and we'll score a feazer.”’ 

Crouching behind the tree they hear 
a succession of spiteful snorts from the 
motor that comes racing along the road, 
whirls madly into the turn at the drive- 

way, and around the house to the front 
door, where Jack dismounts and holds 
the machine for Walter to alight. 

‘I ought by good rights to pull that 
throttle wide open and shoot you into 
the duck pond, cycle and all,” he laugh- 
ingly remarks. ‘‘ J don’t mind at all, but 
you'll give these good people heart disease 
with your Garrison finishes. Not a dis- 
mount, Albion, from Rangeley into your 
yard. Uphill and down this double 
cylinder has ripped her way along and — 
I’m glad to be here, that’s all. We just 
dropped in to tell you to keep your eye 
peeled for two young tramps when the 
train arrives a couple of days from now. 
Put them in feather beds, tuck them in 
safely, and hold them for us if we should 


BEYOND THE REACH OF WORRY AND HEADACHE 


be late. Just a glass of that real cream 
right off the ice, and we are off again for 
Flagstaff after a call on Ed Grose to 
cinch a canoe for a trip up the north 
branch along Arnold’s old line of march 
to Quebec.”’ 

The genial proprietor catches a glimpse 
of a couple of wild gesticulations from 
behind the tree trunk, grins and disap- 
pears with his unexpected guests. Clyde 
and Jim lose no time in extracting the 
plug from the machine and retire to await 
developments. 

In the course of a few moments the 
cyclists reappear smacking their lips, 
across which they pass the backs of their 
hands, and waving adieu to their host, 
consign to his care two packs they have 
brought with them. They mount the 
motor, and Walter strenuously pedals, but 
no answering ‘‘ chuck ”’ comes of all his 
efforts to turn on the power. 

‘“‘ This may be a good joke, but it looks 
stupid to me,” he ejaculates. ‘‘ Some 
fresh guv has held us up by copping the 
plug. That’s an old stunt of Clyde’s 





and — there he is! Hello, you beggars, 
by all that’s rambunctious, how do you 
happen in? Jim, you’re looking slick and 
fine and dandy; where did you drop 
from?” 

‘“* Sad to relate, Clyde is all gone in his 
garret, had a bad attack of Maine fever 
and went off his trolley regarding dates. 
Poor dippy one, take him down to the 
brook and soak his head, Jack.” 

“‘ Couldn’t have happened better, boys, 
we gain two days, and time is mighty 
valuable just now. Albion, can you take 
these orphans over to the river in the 
morning? If you can, Walter and I will 
sail along and have all arrangements made 
when you arrive. I'll be mighty glad to 
give them a day with you. 

“If whipping a brook this afternoon 
is any inducement I’ll do my best to keep 
them from getting homesick and land 
them with you at sun up in the morning, 
if that’s the time.”’ 
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‘Agreed. Give me that plug, Clyde — 
come on now, or I'll make you eat it when 
I find it in your clothes. Good — now 
we're off. So long,’’ and the two dis- 
appear in a cloud of dust. 

The remainder of the day is a busy 
session for Jack and Walter. They gather 
supplies, including shelter tent and cook- 
ing utensils, and night finds all ready for 
the start on the first leg of the journey, 
which will be made by canoe to the va- 
rious points along the Dead River, from 
which branch off the buckboard roads 
and trails leading to the many famous 

»resorts which make this one of the most 
notable outing countries on the map. 

Much has been written about the Range- 
ley and Moosehead regions, the valley 
of the upper Kennebec and, Aroostook 
County, and richly do they deserve the 
good things said of them. But here is’a 
tremendous tract of magnificent country, 
commanding a limited patronage, be- 
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cause not so easy of access by rail, de- 
manding persistency and endurance to 
penetrate its farthest retreats, and un- 
fortunately little advertised by the men 
doing business there. They are seem- 
ingly content to take the goods the gods 
provide them from words spoken by 
some fortunate visitors in the ear of 
friends in the large cities, with the result 
that a few cabins do the work where 
many more should be. 

There is no danger of overcrowding 
this great area, or that the streams and 
lakes will be sought by more anglers than 
can well be rewarded by excellent catches, 
for waters there are legion, and grand 
sport is the rule. About all the ponds 
are liberally and systematically stocked 
by the watchful agents of the fish and 
game commissions of both state and 
nation, the exceptions, like Tim Pond, 
being waters that are natural breeding- 
grounds for gamey fish. The unwisdom 
of adding fry of other variety to waters 
already alive with trout and salmon that 
breed to advantage in their native 
depths is apparent. 
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The evening marks the cyclists’ return 
to Stratton, a little village nestling under 
the protecting shadow of Mount Bigelow, 
from whose height Arnold’s scout, whose 
name the mountain bears, eagerly looked 
for signs of the spires of Quebec. Here 
they find an enterprising place ablaze 
with electric lights, boasting a fine water 
system, and remarkably progressive for 
a town in the wilderness. A yell of recog- 
nition and their welcome by the landlord 
of the hotel is beyond question. 

““ You fellows are just what the doctor 
ordered,”’ declares Ed. ‘‘ There’s a hop 
in the hall to-night and the girls of the 
village will be mighty g!ad of a change of 
partners from us old stiff legs.” 

“That might do, Ed, if I had never 
doped out this situation. You ‘ stiff 
legs’ have a frisky way of cavorting 
over the beeswax that puts us all to the 
blush. When it comes to smooth work 
on the terpsichore stunt, you Stratton- 
ites are all to the plush. Supper first — 
one of those crack-a-jacks Belle knows 
how to spread, even if we are late, and 
we'll take a whirl or two just for luck. 





Mount BIGELOW FROM THE DEAD RIVER 
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Better call Savage’s and get the Broad- 
way twins over here for the fun.”’ 

This suggestion is immediately acted 
upon, but for some reason no answer to 
the call can be secured, and Jack mutters, 
“The lazy hounds, they are probably 
sound asleep over there. Guess there 
would be a few smoke-talks if we were 
present, eh, Walter? ”’ 

“* Just a few round the edges.” 

Several guides who are on their way 
to the Megantic preserve by way of Chain 
of Ponds are greeted as old acquaintances 
in the hotel office, and just as the two 
friends emerge from the dining room one 
of them is telling of the prize tournament 
of the three stars of the local Ananias 
Club, Beaver Pond Ed, Dead River Fred, 
and Buckskin Sam. 

“Yer can bet when them three liars 
had rasseled truth till he had ter wear 
a mask ter git by, there jest hed ter come 
a time when they got up on their hind 
legs an clinched. Course there hed ter 
be er champeen in ther lot, an’ they jest 
hed a set down tersee who took ther biskit. 
Wal, when they got tergether they jest 
sed ‘ How be yer,’ jest pleasant like, but 
yer could see there wuz nothin’ to it. 
Sam led off with his dog yarns, Ed stole 
er base with his eddercated trout fables, 
an’ Fred slung in a few erbout bar an’ 
wolves. As ther meetin’ went along all 
ther smooth talk jest sorter died an’ yer 
cud see with half an eye they’d lock 
horns fer a finish. Fred won out — too 
long-winded fer men out er trainin,’ but 
ver kin still smell brimstone in ther cabin 
whar the lies was spun.” 

“Too bad he died —he had’ such 
lovely hair,’’ chuckles Walter. 

It is nearly nine o’clock when the hotel 
party enters the dance hall and the fun 
is running fast and furious. Many old 
friends are there, and they come along 
with vigorous greetings that engage the 
entire attention for a moment. 

‘“‘ Holy snakes! Will you look at that! 
Ring for the ambulance!’”’ Walter drops 
into the nearest chair and howls in a 
paroxysm of laughter. 

There, blissfully sweeping around the 
room to the music of a waltz, Jack be- 
holds the twin cherubs he had supposed 
snoring away at Greene’s Farm, Clyde 
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“little relishes the chaffing he gets. To 













contentedly hugging to his manly bosom 
the “lady from the Windy City,” and 
Jim swinging a long-legged miss of four. 
teen summers, who evidently aspires to 
be the belle of the ball. As he passes the 
group he disdains to recognize, they hear 
him say, ‘‘Ida, as dancers you and Inez 
are all to the velvet.”’ 

“Stung! and in the house of a friend, 
You here too, Albion? Here’s where | 
smell smoke. I'll bet you had this cut 
and dried before I was out of sight this 
noon.”’ 

““My hands are up, Jack. You're a 
fine guesser. We left orders for no 
answer to phone calls for an hour after 
we came away. I brought all the traps 
along. This bunch is too hot for my 
ranch, but youmay bring them to me when 
you are here to keep them in the collars.” 

Stratton people are very hospitable, 
and before the evening is over their 
visitors, dressed in their khaki outing 
suits, are the heroes of the occasion, 
Jim dances so many times with a fetching 
little blonde from Eustis that Clyde re- 
marks to him in exasperation, after two 
attempts to secure a two step are met by 
the answer, “‘Your friend has this dance,” 
“To the pen for yours. You're all 
bristles, Jim.” 

“ Hands off another man’s property,” 
chuckles his chum, as he returns to the 
side of the fair damsel and is lost to all 
the world. 

“It is quite evident that an unseen 
dancer with a bow and small quiver of 
arrows has touched that New Yorker ina 
tender spot, as the man said when another 
stole coal off a locomotive.”’ It remains 
for after-events to prove the truth of the 
adage of the word “‘ spoken in jest.” 

Long after midnight a group on the 
broad verandah of the hotel awaits the 
arrival of Jim, who finally strolls in and up 
to bed with an air that plainly says he 















all Clyde’s rallying he turns a deaf ear and 
responds to the question, ‘‘ Are you 
really in love?’ with an impatient grunt, 
“Sell your papers, child.” 

“Rap! Rat-a-tat-tat! Bang! Bang! 
Bang! ‘Come on here; wake up, you 
lobsters. Breakfast is ready and we 
must be moving.”’ 
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Drowsy indeed are the answers that 
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> ae come reluctantly to Jack’s ears, but with 
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», you ‘Jack, old scout, you’re a wonder. 

1d wef Just the kind of a trip we have dreamed 
about when the snow and sleet piped up 
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in Manhattan. We never suggested it 
to you, for we knew it would come some 
day when you thought we were fit for it. 
Going to make men of us, eh? ”’ 

‘“* With Walter’s help I have high hopes. 
Here’s Ed with the team, the last lift you 
get for many days. Take a long look at 
that wagon, it will seem good to you when 
we find it again on the return trip at 
Eustis.”’ 

‘“* Eustis — do we go there, Jack 

‘“‘ Several times, Jim— are vou inter- 
ested? I don’t see any particular "eed 
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THE CROOKED COURSE OF STRATTON BROOK 


of blushing at my question, but it’s none 
of my business, is it? I thought so,” 
and Jack smothers a grin as he busies 
himself with the baggage. 

Six miles of good road through an 
interesting bit of country, the hill- 
bordered highway crossing brooks of 
goodly size, and there is the village of 
Flagstaff guarded by the mountain of 
like name, from the pinnacle of which the 
American flag was thrown to the breeze 
by General Bigelow when his chief, 
Benedict Arnold, made his camp in the 
valley. 

What impressions must have been set 
deep in the hearts of those brave men in 
the wilderness as they pressed along the 





course of the Dead River. One gets the 
fuller sentiment of it all on the way to 
Eustis from Stratton, and here in a lesser 
degree of the broad mountain-inclosed 
amphitheatre, a fit arena even for a 
tournament of the gods. But a slight 


stretch of the imagination presents count- 
less hosts of spectators straining forward 
to note the determined struggles of de- 
voted patriots against appalling odds. 





A FIGHTER AND LOOKS THE PART 


Past the mouth of Enchanted Stream 
and Alder Brook, they come to the spot 
where Spencer stream hurls the flood of 
Spencer, King, and Bartlett, and many 
smaller lakes, into the lap of the Dead 
River at the foot of Grand Falls, a tum- 
bling cataract, seventy-five feet in height, 
that descends with a deafening roar. 

Around this place Arnold’s men trans- 
ported their heavy boats, again at the 
canon of Long Falls and once more at 
Hurricane Falls, catching occasional 


glimpses of the foaming, rock-cleft waters 
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near them thundering through the gorge, 
At the very spot on which our friends 
are now standing their craft undoubtedly 
touched the shore to afford the oarsmen 
a rest after such exertions. 

“ Here is our put in and the canoes are 
waiting.” 

““ Why two of them? Weare only four, 
and it’s a mean canoe that can’t 
that number.”’ 








‘atry 


“Wait until the quick water is under 

you, Jim, and you will see that a canoe can- 
not be heavily loaded if you would pass 
in safety.” 
* “You city sports will know a lot more 
about this business when you get back 
than you do now. You’vea good teacher. 
Good by and good luck.’ And Ed’s 
outfit rolls away across the bridge. 

“Dip! Dip! and I thrill with a start 


For the ripples run and the waters part 
At the song the paddles sing,” 


carols Clyde. ‘‘ This is the poetry of boat- 
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DOWN 


ing and I always feel as though I never 
want to stop when once the glide of the 
fairv craft is mine to enjoy. You just 
can't beat it.” 

With Jack and Walter at the stern and 
Clyde and Jim at the bow paddles, the 
light sixteen-footers skim along following 
the tortuous course of the river’s flow, 
which seems at times to double back upon 
itself with deep pools at the bends, and 
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knack and their aid is a valuable asset. 
Again signs of Arnold’s march are found 
in familiar names and Arnold’s Falls 
compel the first carry. 

‘* Now, let’s see how you do that trick 
with the canoe on your head and shoul- 
ders, Walter. It’s a new one on us.” Ff | 

‘“ Not half as hard as it looks. Just 
get that cross bar adjusted so it bears on 
both shoulders, so. Take hold of the 





OuT OF DOORS AT KING AND BARTLETT LAKES 


spreads into a smooth, steady current to 
suddenly fret itself into rips and shallow 
places where anything but a canoe would 
go aground. 

The wisdom of light loads is at once 
apparent, for there are several places 
where so little water is found that poling 
becomes necessary. This is a new ex- 
perience to half the crew and much mer- 
riment is aroused by their awkward 
antics with the pole. But like everything 
a little practice in canoe handling, and 
they get much of it, gives them the right 


sides well in front of you, thus. Now 
tilt the bow of the canoe so vou can see 
where you are going, and keep the stern 
just off the ground. That’s right, now 
forward march. Just the proper caper, 
you're doing great. No more toting for 
you and me, Jack.”’ 

“Great stunt. Put in here, boys. 
There’s Stratton Brook and it’s mighty 
good fishing too. Off there to the left is 
the south branch of the Dead River. 
You’ve seen it before — flows past 
Greene’s Farm at a little distance away.” 
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BEYOND IS THE DEEP WATER TREASURE HOUSE 
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‘‘ We finished it and took a dozen nice 
ones our first day in this region.” 

‘Now for Eustis — don’t break that 
paddle with your quick strokes, Jim! 
We'll get there soon enough and stop over 
night.” 

" You go lay an egg, Jack. I didn’t 
even have the paddle in the water, did 
I, \Walter? ” 

‘No, and I guess you haven’t killed 
yourself since we left the Falls.”’ 

‘“ Any good fishing in this river, Jack?”’ 

“ Not until after vou pass the dam 
above Eustis. Some chump who ought 
to be hung for his pains put pickerel into 
Flagstaff Pond, they cleaned out the 
trout and got into this river, where they 
did the same thing. They can’t get over 
that dam and there’s good fishing all the 
way up.” 

At Eustis, after portaging the dam and 
making things snug, there is a short con- 
sultation, and they decide to push on a 
half mile to the mouth of Tim Brook. 
Jim is anxious to stop at the town and 
finally does so, while his companions hit 
the buckboard trail for the ten-mile 
tramp into Tim Pond, where they arrive 
at evening and are royally greeted. A 
pleasant session with the proprietor and 
his guests follows some flyfishing they 
will never forget. The trout run small, 
but just the right size for pan fish, and 
Clyde is forced to acknowledge the truth 
of tales Jack has told, as he sees cast after 
cast rewarded by a catch of three at a 
time. 

“ Tf I had the rigging I could duplicate 
that conductor’s punch business in keep- 
ing count, ding! ding! ding! for which 
story you were dubbed, ‘‘ ‘The Twen- 
tieth Century Baron Munchausen.’”’ 

“ Sure thing, Clyde. Never doubt any 
of my fish yarns. I’m sorry I can’t say 
the same for Walter’s.’ 

“My hat’s off to you, Jack. Never 
had the power of description to put me 
in your class.” 

At noon the next day Jim joins them at 
the brook, looking very sleepy, and fre- 
quent yawns during the day tell the tale 
of a Eustis dance — and a little bit more. 
Every time Jim stretches himself and 
opens his mouth wide Clyde does the 
same thing, to his friend’s utter exaspera- 
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tion, and a good part of the day an ex- 
change of wits causes roars of laughter, 
until it is plain Jim is getting restive 
under the volleys, and Jack calls Clyde 
aside to warn him against too much 
kidding. 

““T just can’t help it, old pal. It’s no 
new wrinkle for Jim to be in love, but 
he has it bad this time. He strings so 
easy it’s great sport.” 

“Chop it for the sake of harmony, 
honey.” 

At Ledge Falls they take out for the 
night and devote the early hours 
before dark to various tasks. Walter 
gets out his tackle and catches a fine 
mess of trout in the quick waters, while 
Jack, Clyde, and Jim poke about in the 
river bottom, and are rewarded by finding 
several of the old bullets lost overboard 
when Arnold’s men had an upset of boats 
in getting around to the upper stream. 

Soon the call to supper hurries them 
to the opening where Walter has made 
a fire, and they do full justice to broiled 
trout, fried potatoes, and biscuit he has 
cooked in the open baker. Washed 
down by a cup of fine coffee, the meal is 
pronounced the finest in Dead River, 
after which pipes are alight, stories of the 
north region are told, and plans are laid 
for a visit across country to King and 
Bartlett camps. No shelter is provided 
except that of the overturned canoes, 
for the night is an especially fine one, 
and before the last story has been told a 
snore from Jim calls forth a yell of 
laughter, and all soon join in the music. 

At break of day packs are shouldered 
after coffee and muffins, bacon and eggs 
have been dispatched and they are off 
on the side trip of fifteen miles past a 
series of small ponds to Douglas Camps, 
where they have lunch and press on to 
King and Bartlett lakes. 

Word has preceded them, and in this 
grand locality they find some of the finest 
fishing of the entire East. Two days are 
given up to whipping the two lakes and 
Spencer Stream. Trout, land-locked 
salmon, and togue are here in great abun- 
dance, and for fly fishing all through open 
season there are no better waters. 

With every convenience for enjoying 
a perfect outing, the camps in this leased 








section of 50,000 acres, located 2,037 feet 
above sea level, are ideal. All too soon 
they hit the back trail over a buckboard 
road, the peer of which does not exist in 
Maine, and along at nightfall find their 
canoes as they left them, for all things 
except food are your sacred property and 
not to be meddled with in the wilderness. 

‘“‘ Looks like some wet coming, Walter. 
Don’t like the appearance of those clouds. 
What do you say?” 

“ Bad spell due. Better get busv with 
the tent. Come on, vou back woodsmen, 
turm over those canoes and go to cutting 
firewood, which you can stow away under 
them, where it will be good and dry. 
Jack and I will set up housekeeping.”’ 

To the merry ring of the axes, poles are 
cut the right lengths, they dig a ditch 
about the rising plot of ground upon 
which the tent is pitched, and fine spruce 
tops, carefully laid with the bough ends 
down and soft parts up, make a flooring 
of the finest bed one ever rested upon. 
The front flap of the tent extends far 
enough to give protection to the fire, 
which will in turn give warmth to the 
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SQUARE-TAILS OF FRYING-PAN PATTERN 





tent in a cold rainy night, and soon all 
is snug in the face of the oncoming storin. 
For two days they are held up at Ledge 
Falls until Jim calls the place ‘‘ home.” 
Between heavy downpours they often 
find excellent fishing, and with crib and 
whist and smoke-talks wait a favorable 
opportunity for continuing the trip. 

“When do you think it will clear,” 
asks Clyde. 

““Most any time. 
one storm that didn’t. 


“ 


I never knew but 
This one.” 

xuess that will hold me for a while. 

I don’t give a rap. We're in the woods 

— that’s enough for me.”’ 

This storm proves no exception to the 
general rule, and towards evening of the 
third day the wind shifts to the west and 
the sun breaks through. What clothing 
has been soaked is brought to the air 
and packed to be ready for an early start. 
As the night shades lower they are 
sitting around the fire in perfect quiet, 
when a sudden hoot brings Clyde up all 
standing. 

“ For 
that?” 


the love of Moses — what’s 
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DOWN IN 


For answer another dismal call breaks 
upon them close at hand, and Walter re- 
plies to it with so good an imitation that 
Jim jumps a foot away and ejaculates, 
“Ve gods! I thought I had em.” 

Other owls take up the chorus and soon 
the trees overhead are alive with them. 
Walter’s persistent calling seems to annoy 
tilem beyond endurance. They are all 
excited and answer together as fast as 
they can hoot. It is Bediam let loose, 
and one of the most laughable and r’Jicu- 
lous performances imaginable, to which 
all respond with yells .{ mirth, until Jim 
cries, ‘‘ For heavens sake and the sake 
cf my buttons, will you cut it out.” 

‘‘ Wish we had time to take in Round 
Mountain Lake and Big and Little Jim. 
I:ither of those would make a fine trip.” 

“Especially the Jatter-—-Jim might 
locate a fine cabin for a honeymoon trip.”’ 

As Clyde delivers himself of this 
speech, he is sitting on a rock close by the 
stream with Jim not far away, and before 
he can even guess what’s coming he dis- 
appears into the drink under the pressure 
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of a quick push. As he comes to the 
surface, Jim dashes water in his face until 
he staggers out on the bank, grabs his 
assailant around the body, and in an 
instant two very wet fellows find them- 
selves in need of an entire change of 
clothing. The fine wetting has con- 
siderably dampened the ardor of both, 
but from this time on Clyde takes a 
second look to locate Jim before cutting 
loose any of his pleasantry. 

For five miles they glide over unruffled 
waters the next morning, rounding a 
point to be met by Alder Stream rushing 
in from the south. Just off the outlet 
Clyde hooks a big trout that gives him 
the time of his life. He first notices a 
roll as his lordship comes up after a fly and 
fails to get him. 

“ Hold up, Jack, I'll have that fellow. 
Here goes a cast right over the spot where 
he disappeared. Gee whiz— he’s on! 
Must weigh six poundssure! The biggest 
thing I ever tackled in Maine waters.”’ 

The fish is gamey, for the water is good 
and cold. Rush succeeds rush until 








A BIG TROUT OR A FISH YARN — OR PERHAPS BOTH 
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LISTEN TO ‘‘ THE SONG THE PADDLE SINGS.”’ 


Clyde gets very anxious lest his line be too 
short. 

“Snub him all you dare, old chap. 
That’s a new rig and will hold well if you 
give it to him steady. Don’t throw your 
arm back, but take your slack from the 
rings with your other hand — never mind 
the reel at all— just the line. Keep 
your tip down as well as you can. Six 
pounds, did you say?”’ 

‘“‘ Sixteen I say now! 
rod bend! He’sa whale! ”’ 

After a quarter of an hour of the grand- 
est sport he ever had, Clyde brings his 
fish carefully to net, the dispeller of all 
illusions gives it’s verdict and the “ six 
sixteen-pounder’”’ weighs exactly three 
pounds and one ounce. 

“Never mind a pound or two — he’s 
the best I ever tackled for sport. I’m 
perfectly happy,” and Clyde looks the 
part. 


Look at that 


Up the North Branch carrying a 
quarter mile past Shadagee Falls, and 
on to other carries by Serampus and 
Little Serampus, they make their way 
to the Old Farm Dam and around where 
they put in at Lower Pond, the southern 
body of Chain of Ponds. 

Here they leave the tent which has been 
promised to a party of sportsmen who 
are to come after them and push on 
through Bag, Long, and Round ponds, 
calling at the Megantic Club camps en 
route. These are located at various 
plates throughout two hundred and 
fifty square miles of territory in a per- 
fectly wild country, one of the finest pre- 
serves in the world. 

In this vicinity are found many traces 
of Arnold’s presence, though many so- 
called signs are without doubt evidently 
those left by the “‘skedaddlers’’ who 
sought the wilderness to get away from 
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the danger of drafting, and made clear- 
ings for their temporary settlements 
during later wartimes. Unmistakable, 
however, are 
those attending 
the discovery of 
an old bayonet 
in a springin this 
section, where 


it had been 
dropped by 
some thirsty 
soldier who 


stopped todrink. 
Between Long 
and Arnold 
ponds and about 
five miles below 
the latter are 
still the plain 
markings of the 
log foundations 
of an old camp 
about fifty feet 
square, a birch 
tree growing in 
the center set- 
ting back the 
date of its erec- 
tion at least a 
hundred years. 
These founda- 
tions were acci- 
dentally discov- 
ered by a sportsman who crept in to 
observe the drumming of a partridge. 
We might tell of several grand days’ fish- 
ing in the north branch through Horse- 
shoe, Mud, and Arnold ponds, all connected 
by small streams and affording a splendid 
canoe trip; of the hike across the tote 
trail for five miles to Arnold River and 
into Megantic Lake with one of the 
Megantic Club canoes; of the pleasant 
days at Spider Lake and the steamer 
trip fourteen miles the length of Megantic 
to the station on the Canadian Pacific 
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Railroad, from which place they decide 
to return to the States via Quebec 
and Montreal; of experiences on lJean-to 
with open front 
to the blazing 
fire replenished 
through the 
watches of the 
night; of grace- 
ful deer and 
moose down 
along the water- 
ways in the dusk 
of the evening, 
neck deep to es- 
cape the flies, 
and of hours of 
practice with re- 
volver at inan- 
imate targets, 
but with these 
come themes ga- 
lore, each worthy 
stories of its 
own. 

Come rather 
with us to the 
smoking-room of 
one of New 
York’s exclusive 
clubs, where 
our friends sit 
in an after- 
dinner theatre- 
party of sportsmen enthusiasts, and 
hear these tales with the setting of 
good cheer always there found. Don’t 
fail to catch that mysterious beck 
of Clyde’s forefinger to Walter and 
Jack. 

The waiter responds to the call of the 
push button, disappears, returns, and 
bending close to the ear of his friends 
while Jim grins, Clyde whispers, “‘ Here’s 
to Dead River, old Benedict Arnold’s 
men and Jim — his cards are out. Yep, 
— the little Eustis blonde.” 
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OOD EVENIN’! Yes, it does seem 
(SG a long time since we met, con- 

siderin’ our houses are al- 
ways lookin’ at one another! I'll just 
drop off my gums, as I’ve come in per- 
tic’lar to sit a while; it won’t trouble you 
guessin’ why, ’tis the same subject every- 
where. 

‘“‘’There’s more versions of Maria Joy’s 
weddin’ trip than folks in Hillslope. It’s 
the topic all over town; every time it 
comes up each one gets a new idea bout 
how ’twas, an’ the reports spread. 
There’s a whirlwind of talk so that the 
minister an’ Deacon Griggs have con- 
ferred — Maria bein’ a church member, 
you know — an’ she has assented that 
Selina — who seems to have been party 
to a good deal from the first — may give 
out an authentical version. Selina was 
at our house this afternoon, so I thought 
I’d step over while it was all fresh. 

‘Selina Griggs! ! Oh, no! she’s lively, 
always goin’ round, folks like that run 
into a prodigious amount, more than we 
stay at homes ever think of seein’. 
She’s good company, Selina; whenever 
she steps in it seems as if the world was 
set to a quickstep, lively movin’. You 
can trust her not makin’ trouble; you 
see she never stirred her tongue tossing 
about Maria’s affairs. ; 

“Of course! I knew you always liked 
Selina! . 

“ As I was sayin’, you know Maria 
hasn’t a confidin’ nature, even at such 
times as some women make an exception 
of bein’; an’ Joshua Bodley! — Well, 
Maria has always been so far-seein’ inter 
everything — but then! when a woman’s 
head is turned towards matrimony, much 
or little sense all goes for naught! 

“ Selina says ’tis seven vears he’s been 
goin’ home from evenin’ meetin’ with her 
reg’lar, though no one’s ever made er- 
count of it! He boards up to Conant’s, 
so their way was the same, an’ it’s cer- 
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THE SPINSTER’S WEDDING JOURNEY 


By MARIE ANTOINETTE McKIM 






tainly the darkest piece of road in town 
past Maria’s little wood lot at the rise 

the hill; — ‘tis lonesome enough ter ma! 
the most bigerted enemies feel sociab! 
Sunday nights the single men like to dro 
in to evenin’ meetin’ an’ see who ’mong 
the young folks are courtin’, then the set 
pieces they sing are takin’! 

“Selina says as she looks back slie 
thinks it begun ’bout the same as all 
middlin’-aged folks takes up keepin’ com- 
pany. Maria’d always known him to pa 
the time o’ day as they met ‘long t! 
road; she remembers bein’ to Maria’s 01 
evenin’ when Joshua came to the door, a1’ 
Maria asked him in, an’ he stopped and 
set a while, not sayin’ much; when he 
went to go out, Maria spoke kinder dis- 
tant-like, ‘Glad to see you, Mr. Bodley; 
call agen sometime, when you happen 
to be this way!’ Selina thinks now that 
was the beginnin’ of it. Though at the 
time, she only wondered how he came 
there in his Sunday clothes. 

‘You know Deacon Griggs is great at 
jokin’, an’ Maria is spry with her tongue. 
He was chaffin’ her ’bout gettin’ married 
— when she was there doin’ Mantha’s 
sewin’ for her weddin’ set-out. Maria 
talked lively, how ’cordin’ to town 
records there wasn’t equal popylation to 
match the women to husban’s, but when 
she stepped off, no buggy-ride to the next 
town would do for her a weddin’ journey! 
Selina says ’twas real prophetic, for since 
it’s all happened, she’s confided to Selina 
how she’d always longed to see the world 
outside these shut-in hills; that’s how it 
was she an’ Joshua planned a trip to New 
York, goin’ by boat to get exper’ences 
both on land and water. She says they 
talked it so long he had plenty time to 
make suiterble calcerlations. : 

“Yes: they was united two weeks last 
Sunday afternoon at the minister’s, 
Selina standin’ with her an’ one Sam 
Hurtle, a cousin of his — not much more 
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likely sort than he,—was his witness. 
He hired Hurtle to drive them to Deer- 
brook, where they took the cars for the 
junction to catch the boat-train. When 
the conductor got along Joshua had the 
tickets, an’ nothin’ pertic’lar happened 
at first —strange Maria hadn’t sensed 
him in those seven years they’d planned 
that trip to New York! — not ’'t’'l they got 
onto the boat, an’ was sittin’ in the grand 
saloon, all gilt an’ mirrors an’ red velvet, 
she an’ he reposin’ on stuffed chairs, 
lookin’ at themselves reflected in tall 
mirrors — Selina says she has a picture 
of the boat, an’ the way she describes it, 
‘tis somethin’ splendid. As I was sayin’; 
while they was sittin’ there thinkin’ how 
it seemed to be travelin’ on water ’stead 
o’ land, a man came along callin’, ‘Supper 
served hot for one hour’; she said there 
was gold on his hat an’ the same trimmed 
on his sleeves, so that he matched per- 
fectly with the ship. As soon as he 
came toward them, Joshua said sort 0’ 
quick, ‘ Did yer bring lunch, Maria? I 
don’t want eny hot supper; if you do, I 
hope yer brought money to pay!’ 

‘Maria said for much as a minute 
seemed to her asif the boat was swimmin’ 
in the air, ’stead o’ the water, ‘twas as if 
she didn’t realize nothin’ at all! Then 
it all came clear, sudden-like, how she’d 
wanted all her life since she’d been grown 
up, to have a journey, an’ have it nice, 
an’ it seemed as if she’d cry, right in sight 
of the man with the gold lace, an’ all 
those people lookin’ at her. 

‘Jest think how well he’d played his 
part those seven years, goin’ reg’lar to 
Maria’s house an’ seein’ that timber lot 
o hers advancin’ every season, an’ 
knowin’ she had money in the bank. ‘ 

“Ves. All the Joy family hed pride; 
they aint the airy sort, puttin’ themselves 
before their neighbors, but when they can 
have things they like ’ein nice, an’ to 
feel they’re somebody themselves — Na- 
ture made ’em genteel! 

“As soon as Maria begun to think, 
she said she got right up from herchair an’ 
never noticin’ Joshua no more than if 
he’d been a great stranger, she followed 
along after the man with the gold trim- 
min’s. Everything, she said, was the 
same as a royal banquet you read of in 


novels. Flowers on the table made to 
look as if they was growin’ all the time; 
silver spread all around, an’ if you looked 
up at anything a servant wanted to help 
you to somethin’. 

‘“* When she walked back to the saloon 
agen, she began to think ‘bout Joshua. 
She stood way off where he couldn’t see 
her an’ looked at him. He couldn’t 
‘ave looked very spruce ’mongst all them 
fine surroundin’s, an’ I guess Maria’s wits 
was beginnin’ to get on edge, though she 
don’t allow there was anythin’ but 
accerdent in the way their weddin’ 
journey was conducted. 

‘““Just where she happened to be 
standin’ viewin’ Joshua was a lady with 
a little girl, both sittin’ on the stuffed 
chairs that are everywhere in the picture. 
Maria saw the little girl lookin’ at her, an’ 
you know Maria ain’t made childrun’s 
clothes all her life ’thout understandin’ 
how to manage. She had a box of pep’- 
mints in her pocket what Sam Hurtle 
gave her when he set ’em down at Deer- 
brook. Right away she was sittin’ next 
the child, feedin’ her pep’mints an’ 
talkin’, when what should happen but the 
man with the gold lace came along agen, 
jinglin’ keys an’ callin’ ‘ Staterooms.” 
The lady wanted one, but thought them 
high — costin’ at two dollars. The man 
explained there was two sleepin’ places, 
an’ if any other lady would like to take 
the room with her, twas a dollar apiece. 
So ’twas agreed between them, an’ Maria 
paid her dollar, an’ the lady said if she’d 
get her things they’d go an’ look at the 
room. When Maria went back to-where 
she’d left Joshua, a lady sittin’ oppersite 
told her how he’d gone to find her, while 
she’d have an eye on the bags. So Maria 
thanked her for tendin’ the bags, an’ 
takin’ hers, walked away to her new 
Sens. ....-. : 

‘What could Joshua do to look her up? 
He couldn’t go round tellin’ how he’d 
lost his wife. “Twas all done plain- 
sighted before every one, an’ how slim he’d 
seem talkin’ ’bout it to strangers, or even 
the man with the goldlace. There was no 
place Maria could run to, because of its 
bein’ all water everywheres outside the 
ship. I don’t see what Joshua could do, 
‘cept to keep still! ! But I’m thinkin’ if 
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Sam Hurtle had sensed the use Maria’d 
put them pep’mints to, he wouldn’t a 
treated her to so pop’lar a flavorin’. 

‘*So Maria had a stateroom with the 
best, an’ she paid for it! She said the 
beds was on shelves draped with lace 
curtains; she had a place to wash fixed 
with the water to run in an’ out, just 
whenever you wished it should... . 

‘Joshua! Oh, Maria says he could have 
a berth in the gen’lemen’s cabin, free; or 
he could sit up in the velvet chairs all 
night; you may be sure she didn‘t 
trouble herself ’bout him! She got to 
talkin’ to her new friend, an’ when Maria 
told her the address where she was goin’ 
in New York—’twas one that Elviny 
Whittle’s nieces gave her, the one that’s 
practisin’ to be a nurse in the great hos- 
pital there, —’tisa place where she stays 
when nursin’ is dull; an’ when Maria got 
out the direction, an’ showed it to the 
lady, she said she was goin’ near there, an’ 
offered that Maria should come along 
with her an’ she’d take her to the street. 
So Maria volunteered either to look after 
the child or carry the lady’s travelin’ 
case, which was big, an’ ’twas fortunate 
they struck an agreement, for in the 
mornin’ when they came to leave the 
boat, there was Joshua astandin’ close 
to the narrow plank walk that every one 
had to go down to get off the ship. 

“** Maria!’ he called, crowdin’ up to her. 
Maria says she turned her head right 
squar’ toward him an’ looked him steady 
in the eye; ‘ Don’t talk so loud,’ she says, 
you know she always speaks rather wm- 
phatic! ‘I’ve been on the boat, where 
did you suppose?’ She said she looked 
back and saw she was bein’ separated 
from her friend. There was a great 
crowd carryin’ them forward, an’ Joshua 
close up to her. ‘I’m goin’ to see New 
York,’ says Maria. ‘I’m on my way to 
Miss Dobson’s’—he knowin’ that was the 
place she’d corresponded with; ‘ Good 
by!’ says Maria. She said she just gave 
one last glance to Joshua, then pushed 
quick through the crowd to join her 
friend; she saw how he looked terrible 
bewildered, as if he hadn’t understood 
nothin’ she said, but the lady hurried 
so fast to get ahead of the crowd that 
was swayin’ an ’pushin’; an’ everything, 
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everywhere, was such a hubbub ap’ 
racket, men an’ trucks an’ horses ap’ 
teams, an’ people all distributed among 
"em runnin’ in every direction; Maria 
said it took all her senses to keep her 
eyes on the lady an’ the child. I sup- 
pose Joshua, findin’ such an extra sur- 
prise in store for him, as Maria runnin’ 
away into New York all alone by herse] i — 
as he thought —just collapsed in amaze- 
ment right where he stood, for Maria «aw 
nuthin’ more of him ’t’l she got ready to 
come home, when the first person struck 
her vision, standin’ close to the plank 
walk leadin’ onto the boat, was Joshua, 
lookin’ as if he’d been dodgin’ ’bout 
*mongst the wharves all the while she’d 
been seein’ New York. ... 

““ An’ you ought to hear her tell about 
her trip! Miss Dobson an’ all the nurses 
that stop at her house, an’ they're 
changin’ all the time, did everything for 
her, an’ showed her all round, so Maria 
got to feelin’ quite at home to go by 
herself. She’s bought three dozen pos- 
tal-pictures, an’ to hear her tell 
‘bout them is like readin’ out of a book, 
she goes along so smooth an’ interestin’ 
with every word. Well! you see when 
she got back to the boat, there was 
Joshua, an’ it wasn’t any longer a ques- 
tion of a weddin’ journey, or seein’ the 
world; she had done it all by herself! 
‘Twas just the plain reality of takin’ 
Joshua into her house an’ livin’ with him 
every day of the year, reg’lar. P’r’aps 
it’s come to lots the same way, but every 
one’s case is somehow dif’rent. . . . 

‘““ What? Oh, yes, he tried to talk, an’ 
asked if she was mad ’bout the supper. 
Maria said when she looked back on it 
*t seemed childish to be making cause 
over such a matter as the cost of a supper; 
you know it’s always what lies under- 
neath that is the real stumblin’ block; 
it’s what we feel folks to be underneath 
their explanations that appears their 
true self. ‘Twas the supper, an’ yet 
*twasn’t properly that, either; so Maria 
said she let Joshua talk ’imself all out, 
*thout really knowin’ exactly what was 
goin’ to happen, ’cept that she’d done 
with discussions an’ wranglin’s years 
ago; words, she contends, are nuthin’ 
but excuses for one or ‘nother gettin’ 
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their own way. But when they got back 
to Centerville, an’ stood out on the depot 
platform, waitin’ for Hodge to drive up 
an’ load ’em into the stage for Hillslope, 
Maria said when she recognized the hill- 
tops loomin’ up so familiar all beyond 
Centerville, knowin’ how her house was 
standin’ back there just as she left it that 
Sunday afternoon, ready an’ waitin’ for 
her to unlock the door an’ step in, ’twas 
as if she’d suddenly come to herself. 
‘You an’ me, Joshua,’ she says, ‘ have 
had our weddin’ journey, an’ that’s 
enough. I can take in sewin’ for one, 
but not for two. You can go to your 
home, an’ I’ll go to mine. z 

“ Reconciliation! I venture to be- 
lieve Maria will continue as good as her 
word, marryin’ or not! Though I sup- 
pose when Sunday evenin’ meetin’s are 
over, an’ she turns off by herself that 
lonely walk, goin’ silently into her house 
if she’s feelin’ dull, the steady stillness 
isdiscomfitin’. I always thought, lookin’ 
from her winders ’cross those acres 0’ 
pine tops that shuts off the view of the 
village, must be sort o’ gloomy, ’thout any 
stir in the house. I fancy that’s what 
influenced her to the point of tryin’ to 
make somethin’ of Joshua... . 

‘Yes, she told Selina he hadn’t been 
there but once, ’twas last Sunday mornin’ 
early, —he must ’a known she’d been 
stayin’ at Deacon Griggs; — when he saw 
the smoke risin’ from her chimney, I 
reckon he hurried straight down from 
Conant’s, where he boards. Maria said 
she skipped up garret, an’ raisin’ the 
winder spoke down to him. She said 
she was busy settlin’ things upstairs, but 
she could hear anything he had to say, 
an’ she’d said all she wished. Husban’ 
thinks Joshua has given up tryin’ an’ is 
sittin’ back trustin’ to circumstances, 
which Sam Hurtle keeps fo’mentin’. He 
doesn’t give the subject any rest; he’s 
full o’ talk an’ insinuations; you know 
he’s the kind that never has a definite 
‘pinion.’bout enything, or knows eny- 
thing for certain; he’s always sort o’ 
hintin’, or conjecturin’, surmizin’ all sorts 
0’ notions into people’s minds, ’til he’s 
got so much talk started, it’s fired up that 
young Methodist exhorter preaching Sun- 
dav afternoons in the schoolhouse at 
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Factory Corner. He hasn’t called 
names to illerstrate his figgers of speech 
on the sacredness of matrimony, but he 
might as well, an’ he’s had himself noticed 
in the Centerville Enterprise. The 
schoolhouse was packed with young folks 
at his last weekly prayer meetin’; there 
wasn’t even standin’ room, expecting 
what he might say, an’ I suppose Sun- 
day’ll see the place overflowin’ to hear 
what'll come next. The young fellows 
who ride out with their girls Sunday after- 
noons like that sort o’ church-goin’. 

Deacon Griggs has conferred with 
Maria. She says she’s considered with 
conscience the seriousness of gettin’ 
married. She feels ’s if the sacredness of 
it all was in the way the words are lived 
up to by the parties united, an’ not in the 
way the minister emphersizes °em. You 
can’t deny there’s reason in her way 0’ 
thinkin’! Deacon Griggs feels that con- 
siderin’ Maria has earned her house an’ 
livin’ all these years, she knows better 
an any one else whether ’tis to her happi- 
ness to support Joshua or not; he don’t 
think she ought to be made a cause o’ 
comment because she was just a little 
too slow in comin’ to her senses; every 
one must admit he’s got argerment on his 
side. Neither does the minister blame 
the young Methodist exhorter for tryin’ 
to work himself forward by gettin’ into 
public notice; though the subject o’ 
marryin’ an’ stayin’ united, or breakin’ 
bonds, he says, is one too vexin’ an’ 
complercated to be settled by any young 
man in a schoolhouse at Factory Corner. 
But he an’ the deacon both is wholly 
roused at havin’ a member targeted out 
by a shiftless man like Sam Hurtle — 
keepin’ all the idle tongues of Hillslope 
in an uproar! An’ soon the young 
Methodist man will find that the Center- 
ville Enterprise has filled its columns for 
some time to come, ’thout his eler- 
quence takin’ part. 

Selina says if Maria wants to take an- 
other weddin’ journey in the spring she’d 
like to see Ner York—if her father’ll 
let her. I can’t see, as everything hap- 
pened, but what Maria’s weddin’ journey 
has turned out jest as fortunately for 
her as a good many of ’em do in the 
end. 
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“THE EGYPTIAN~PRINCESS,” By Lous KRONBERG 




















FAMOUS NEW ENGLAND ARTISTS SERIES 


IV. LOUIS KRONBERG’S *f THE EGYPTIAN PRINCESS’ 


By FREDERICK W. CoBURN 


a year ago left Boston to practise his profession in London, is ‘“‘ The Egyptian 

Princess,’ a strongly characterized portrait study. This picture, with its 
insistent line and monumental modeling, represents a very capable artist at his 
happiest. It is not less distinguished because it is somewhat unlike most of Mr. 
Kronberg’s works, with which the New England public is very familiar. 

That means, of course, that the subject is not associated with the theater. Pic- 
turesque attitudes of ballet girls Mr. Kronberg has painted with enthusiasm and 
success since student days in Paris when he made a reputation through his studies of 
Miss |,oie Fuller, the dancer. ‘‘ The American Degas ’’ he has sometimes been called, 
through a pardonable exaggeration, for it is no disparagement to say that he lacks 
such wonderful gifts of style as make Degas notable among a nation of stylists. The 
American painter’s drawing, as a matter of fact, while showing the good effect of 
years of severe training sometimes lacks refinement. He now and then seems to be 
unable to carry his work to just that point to which the very great artist would take 
it and leave it, knowing the execution to be precisely commensurate with the idea. 
Yet Mr. Kronberg is undeniably clever and resourceful. He almost invariably chooses 
motives which every other painter recognizes as something that he should per- 
sonally find amusing to do; and at his best he has been singularly successful in exe- 
cuting his original artistic ideas. 

The loss to New England of this gifted painter will, it is hoped by friends and a very 
large acquaintance, be only temporary. No artist, certainly, has been more dis- 
tinctively a Boston figure than Mr. Kronberg, born at the Hub in 1872, graduated 
from the Eliot Grammar School, a pupil of the school of the Museum of Fine Arts, and 
winner of the Longfellow traveling scholarship, which permitted study in Paris under 
Jean Paul Laurens, Benjamin Constant, and Raphael Collin. After the residence 
in France there came several years of incessant production at the convenient studio 
on the top floor of 3 Winter Street. There were painted very many portraits, amongst 
others those of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, George Proctor, and Lillian Lawrence. There, 
too, were composed ‘‘ The Lotus,”’ subject of Edward H. Clement’s enthusiastic poem, 
“Souvenir of the Orient,’’ shown in the exhibition of Fair Women at Copley Hall, 
in the spring of 1902. ‘‘ Behind the Footlights,’’ recently purchased for the permanent 
exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, ‘‘ Preparing for thé Dance,’ 
bought by the Boston Art Club in 1905; ‘‘ Judith,” ‘‘ The Girl with the Parrot,” and 
many others. All the while Mr. Kronberg was an efficient and stimulating teacher 
in the classes of the Copley Society. He was one of the five original members of the 
Society of Odd Brushes, organized in 1905. 

Boston from time to time loses talented painters and sculptors, who become restive 
under the apparent indifference of the community to the welfare of its artists. Some 
such feeling of restlessness may perhaps have influenced Mr. Kronberg when he sud- 
denly, in the spring of 1907, sold out all his studio belongings and went to London, 
where from the time of West and Copley many American artists have met with cordial 
welcome. Whether he will remain abroad, perhaps to become a respectable painter 
in the solid British fashion, with prospect of making the Royal Academy, or will return 
to the city of his birth, cannot now be predicted. 


A MONG the more important canvases painted by Louis Kronberg, who about 
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THE WORM 


By FLORENCE MARTIN EASTLAND 


HE back door of the parlor opened 

cautiously and an inquiring white 

head bobbed in, followed by a 

lean, bent body. After a reassuring 

survey, Joshua Merrill shut himself in. 

His chin and lips were white with lather 
and in his hand was an open razor. 

“She’s been here a’ready,” he grum- 
bled, as he noted the parlor table pushed 
beneath a soldier’s picture opposite. On 
the crazy-patchwork cover lay disordered 
heaps of white lilacs, snowballs, and 
smilax. Joshua advanced threateningly. 

“You!”’ he exclaimed, shaking his 
fist at the smiling young face in the 
gorgeous gilt frame, ‘“ you didn’t live 
long enough to make Lavinny mise’ble, 
but for thirty odd years you’ve made 
me wisht I was dead too. Every 
Decoration Day I feel I’m an outcast in 
my own house and that you were the only 
husband wuth mentionin’. Died in 
Libby Prison, did ye? Well, that ain’t 
a mite worse than to starve every Decora- 
tion Day with plenty of stuff in the house 
to cook; and you know what she does — 
sets here all day after hangin’ flowers 
round your picture and works herself 
into hy-sterics think’n how you starved 
to death. Though she ain’t ever said a 
word, I b’lieve she thinks I should be 
snifflin’ too.” 

He paused to listen to some noise 
outside; ,but the soldier’s boyish face 
still declined to take the little old man 
seriously. 

“Yes, sir,’ resumed Joshua, “ I’ve 
been treated meaner than pusley. I’ve 
been a worm, a mise’ble, downtrodden 
worm all these years ’’— his eyes watered 
in self-pity— “and I ain’t never once 
complained when you was made over and 
cried about; but now the worm is goin’ 
to turn. When I git through shavin’,”’ 
he concluded impressively, ‘‘ I’m comin’ 
back and break your picture into a 
thousand pieces ” 
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The step in the garden sounded nearer 
and he hastily backed out. Through 
the entry and into the parlor came 
Lavinia, her arms encircling fragrant 
masses of blossoms which she laid with 
the others. As her eyes lovingly sought 
the picture a stray sunbeam relentlessly 
fell on her thin white hair, while it made 
still brighter the gay face above. 

**My Charlie,” she whispered, ‘ sun- 
shine of my happy girlhood — gone 
forty-four years. Do you, can you know 
that from each year of my life I set apart 
one day sacred to your memory and the 
cause you died for? And does it hurt 
you to know that like these flowers it 
blooms and fades under the peace and 
comfort of my old age? ”’ 

The tears streamed unchecked down 
her withered cheeks. After a little she 
began twining a wreath, but paused and 
gazed anxiously at the face above. 

** No,” she said, as if in answer to some 
argument, ‘‘ he was too generous to ever 
blame me for lovin’ again. If he knows, 
he’s glad I’ve been happy all these years 
with Joshua, who’s never said one mean 
word at my neglectin’ him Decoration 
Days.” 

Resuming her labor of love she hung 
the wreath over the gilt frame and ar- 
ranged the rest of the flowers in neat 
bouquets on the table. Hardly had the 
fallen leaves been brushed from the 
braided rug before the unfamiliar noise 
of a motor car drew Lavinia to the 
window. 

“Land sakes!’ she exclaimed, taking 
‘a hasty peep from the side of the shade, 
‘“‘what’s an automobile doin’ on this 
road? Why, I declare it’s stoppin’ at 
our gate.” 

She watched a gray-bearded man in a 
faded uniform assist an elderly lady to 
alight before she satisfied herself by a 
quick glance about that the room was 
in its usual order. After smoothing her 
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THE WORM 


hair and retying her white apron she 
opened the door to receive her visitors. 
The man spoke first. 

“ Will you allow us to sit here a little 
while? The car needs some repairs, and 
although early, the sun is very warm.” 

Lavinia’s cordial assent was accom- 
panied by a hasty drawing out of the 
most comfortable chairs. It chanced 
that the man sat with military precision 
directly opposite the soldier’s portrait. 
Noting the decorations he adjusted his 
glasses for a better scrutiny. At once 
he rose and crossed the room with an 
exclamation of surprise. 

“Ts this not the portrait of Charles 
True? I surely cannot be mistaken.” 

“ Ves,”? answered Lavinia, her fea- 
tures round with wonder, ‘‘how did 
you know? ”’ 

“He was one of my most trusted men 
—mynameis Currier. When I returned 
to Andover after the war I could learn 
nothing of you.” 

‘“ Charles enlisted there where we were 
living for a time; but my home was in 
Haverhill and I went back as soon as he 
left.” 

“And he never returned, poor fellow. 
A noble bdy he was, cheerful and brave. 
I knew him well indeed and felt his loss 
most keenly, Mrs. True.” 

Joshua, clean-shaven and_ curious, 
slipped into the room with evident sur- 
prise at the Captain’s concluding remark. 
With gentle dignity Lavinia made the 
correction. 

“Mrs. Merrill now, Captain Currier.” 
Indicating the other man she explained, 
“This is my husband, Joshua Merrill.” 

The Captain’s wife, who had been an 
interested spectator, approached Joshua 
with extended hand. 

‘“A day of discoveries,” she laughed. 
“ Although I have not seen you for over 
forty years, I know you. I recognized 
you by the scar on your forehead. Do 
you remember where you got that?” 

‘OQ’ course. It was when the sleigh 
tipped over one night on the road from 
meetin’,” returned Joshua perplexed. 
His face suddenly cleared. ‘‘ Good land! 
you ain’t Mary Pike? ”’ 

“T was. Captain Currier is my hus- 
band.” 


’ 
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“T want toknow! Why, I ain’t heard 
of you sence wartimes.’’ Joshua’s face 
beamed while he repeatedly shook her 
hand. 

“No; my last visit to Pond Hills was 
in ’61. You had just got over a long run 
of fever and I remember your bitter 
disappointment at not being able to 
enlist after the first call for volunteers.” 

A shadow crossed the old man’s face. 

“* The effects of that fever kep’ me from 
ever enlistin’, though I tried at every 
call.” 

“Why, Joshua,’ burst in Lavinia, 
“you never told me that. I thought 
you didn’t want to go to war.” 

Instantly the New England habit of 
repression asserted itself. His features 
grew stolid, while he remarked uneasily: 

“*’Twa’n’t wuth mentionin’.” 

“ But that wasn’t all,’”’ added Mrs. 
Currier. ‘‘An old woman whose son 
had enlisted that same day was be- 
moaning her condition when her only 
support was gone. I saw Joshua slip 
to her side and overheard him promise 
to take care of her till her boy’s return. 
I have no doubt that he did so.”’ 

Lavinia’s surprise knew no bounds. 

“Was that Hannah Dow?”’ was all she 
could ask. He nodded in a confused 
way, muttering: 

‘“‘ She’d been on the town if I hadn’t. 
’Twa’n’t nothin’ ;’ but Laviniacontinued : 

‘“* Her son was killed in the first battle. 
She lived ten years after the war was 
over, and I’m ashamed to say I’ve 
nagged Joshua many a time for supportin’ 
her. I wisht I’d known.” 

The Captain, consulting his watch, 
looked out of the window anxiously. 

‘“‘T am afraid,’ he observed, “ that 
the man won’t finish his repairs in time. 
I am to speak at the Laurel Hill ceme- 
tery. The driver came this way to 
avoid the dust. The question now is: 
How am I to get to the cemetery by ten 
o'clock? ”’ 

“Why,” replied Joshua briskly, ‘I 
can hitch up the old mare and take ye. 
Would you— will you go, Lavinny?” 
he asked doubtfully. 

‘*T b’lieve I will,’’ she answered sur- 
prised, adding in explanation, ‘‘ We 
ain’t never gone before.”’ 
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“It will be good for both of you,” 
the Captain remarked. ‘‘ You will feel 
better to see how others remember your 
dead; your husband’s disappointment 
will seem less when he lends his presence 
to a service for those who fell in defense 
of a cause he so wished to serve.”’ 

The old white mare, because of her 
objection to horseless vehicles, was tied 
under the pear tree at the side gate after 
being hitched to the old-fashioned 
carriage. Thither went the three, Joshua 
remaining to put on his shiny old broad- 
cloth coat. While passing through the 
parlor after closing the windows, he 
noticed that the bouquets were gone 
from the table. Glancing through the 
side window he saw them in a basket on 
Lavinia’s arm. He stared for a moment 
at the bare table, then cast one guilty 
glance at the portrait. The smile of the 
gay soldier-boy was reassuring. As he 
locked the side door he appeared thought- 
ful; and the grim lines about his mouth 
were softer. 

Through the green lane between rows 
of odorous apple trees the old horse 


ambled, the four white heads swaying in . 


unison with the erratic motions of the 
carriage. At the public road_ they 
swelled a passing procession bound for 
the same destination. The crowd of 
vehicles and flower-laden men, women, 
and white-robed maidens grew larger 
every moment. At the gate they were 
met by a reception committee of old sol- 
diers in battered uniforms who escorted 
the Captain to a platform prepared for 
him near a huge monument inscribed 
‘** Our Honored Dead.” 

To the brief address which preceded 
the decoration of the graves Joshua 
listened with attention. His eyes grew 
moist as the Captain eulogized the 
heroes who fell in battle. The picture 
the orator drew of those who died after 
years of pain and disease, the effects of 
hard campaigns, brought tears from his 
listener’s winking eyes. 

‘“‘ But friends,’”’ concluded the speaker, 
‘“we must not omit a tribute to other 
heroes as well. There are some unsung 
and unhonored, perhaps lying here in 
graves where not a blossom has been 
placed, who served the?r country as 


valiantly and as effectively. 


Prohibited 
by physical disability from becoming 
soldiers, without the inspiration of com- 
rades and action, they faithfully, un- 
ostentatiously sought the needy and 
ministered to them in the absence of 


lawful protectors. Are they to be for- 
gotten because they never bled on the 
battle field nor fired a bullet in their 
country’s defense? Although no scars 
bore testimony to their loyalty, vet in 
their hearts welled the same patriotism 
which made their brothers  soliers, 
Perhaps in some aged breast befor: me 
there is a wound no surgeon could detect 
—a hidden disappointment that his 
body was not sound enough for active 
service. Who can deny that his acts 
for individual and municipal good were 
as effective as fighting for his country? 
But an enthusiastic, unseeing multitude 
passes him by to praise the men in |)lue, 
who, though maimed or diseased, sink 
into their long rest gladdened by the 
homage of a nation. Who can say that, 
given the opportunity, the weaker 
brother might not have been as great as 
Grant or Sherman? Let us honor these 
unknown heroes. They upheld the 
cause. They helped to preserve the 
Union.” 

With a look of compassion on her 
shining face Lavinia turned toward 
Joshua. His eyes were lowered and he 
was nervously grinding the gravel be- 
neath his foot. After the ceremonies 
they found the motor car waiting at the 
gate for their new friends with whom 
they were reluctant to part. 

Both were absorbed on their slow home- 
ward ride, until Lavinia noticed they 
were not in the accustomed road. 

““ Where you goin’? ” she inquired. 

“Oh, jest round by the Point for a 
longer ride,” he replied with some 
embarrassment. 

Beyond the Point, however, he drew 
up before a little greenhouse. Handing 
the lines to his wondering wife, he walked 
up the path. Presently he came back 
with some flowers wrapped in tissue- 
paper. 

“For Charles’s picture,” was all he 
said as he grasped the reins and clucked 
to the old horse. 
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With dimmed eyes Lavina gazed at 
the spotless hyacinths and waxen lilies 
and then at her aged husband. Perhaps 
to the relief of both the training of a 
lifetime rendered the tense situation 
natural by the query,— 


she said, ‘“‘ and be sure to go in from the 
entry.” 

Silently he obeyed. The bible-stand 
placed between the front windows ar- 
rested his attention. On its snowy cover 
rested a vase containing half the flowers 


he had bought. Above in a little card- 
board frame hung a faded photograph 
of himself. 

Across to the other picture his trem- 
bling old feet carried him. With the 
lilies’ incense in his nostrils he again 
sought the boy-soldier’s smiling eyes. 

‘Charles True,’ he quavered, “I 
ask your forgiveness.”’ 


‘““\Vhat did you have to pay for ’em?” 

“That don’t matter a mite,” he 
averred. 

Both were silent the rest of the way. 
When Joshua had changed his coat and 
put the horse in the barn he found his 
wife smiling happily in her rocker by the 
kitchen window. 

“See how pretty the posies look,” 


VISIONS 
By DorotTHy KING 


A whirr of wings, 
A streamlet’s rippling laughter; 
A burst of sun, 
Where raindrops follow after; 
And Spring, and Spring is here! 


A finger touch, 
A thrill, an unknown gladness; 
Some faltered words, 
Sweet joy, a sweeter sadness; 
And Love, and Love is come! 


And ebbing day, 
The yearnings fainter growing; 
Then gentle night, 
With rest past all our knowing; 
And Death, and Death has won! 














AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


HE Elizabethan age, with its 

romantic glamor and its blood and 

iron heroes, who dreamed big things 
and did them, has always been a favorite 
theme of historian, novelist, and poet. 
It has been studied most of all, perhaps, 
in its literary phases — and not without 
reason, for it was in the reign of Elizabeth 
that the inarticulate consciousness of the 
English people first found full and free 
expression, and blossomed into a litera- 
ture that left an enduring mark on the 
national development. Still, closely as 
Elizabethan literature has been searched 
into, there remains a wide field for ex- 
ploration, for fresh discoveries, for ap- 
proaching it from new points of view; 
and the earnest investigator, who digs 
and delves even where others have la- 
bored before him may reasonably expect 
rich rewards. 

A timely illustration of the truth of 
this is the success that has attended 
Professor Felix E. Schelling’s researches 
in the drama of the period. The results 
of his labors, extending over many years 
and now made public in two handsome 
volumes on ‘‘The Elizabethan Drama”’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin. $7.50 net), form a 
treasure trove of information absolutely 
indispensable to the student of the devel- 
opment of the drama. To those, and 
there are not a few, who think loosely of 
the Elizabethan drama as the drama of 
Shakespeare, Professor Schelling’s work 
will be a revelation. As he shows, no 
fewer than fifteen hundred plays, at a 
conservative estimate, were written by 
some two hundred playwrights between 
the accession of Queen Elizabeth and the 
closing of the theatres upon the advent 
of Puritan supremacy. They were plays 
of every variety of species and excellence, 
“extending in scope from trifling dia- 
logues of a single scene to trilogies of 
consummate dramatic art, and in quality 
from bits of actual life, conveyed bodily 
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from the streets and taverns, to deeps 
of wisdom and flights of imaginative 
poetry such as other ages of the drama 
knew not.” 

They found production through actors 
good, bad, and indifferent — very much 
as is the case to-day — and in face of 
violent opposition. ‘The cause of 
plagues,’ cried the Rev. Thomas Wil- 
cocks, preaching at St. Paul’s Cross in 
1577, ‘‘is sin, and the cause of sin are 
plays.’”’ But the clergy might rail, and 
the authorities might interfere; the 
English people wanted plays, and Eng- 
lish playwrights were found to write plays 
forthem. Asis well known, such was the 
passion for theatrical performances thiat 
inn-yards were often turned into theatres; 
in fact, Professor Schelling does not 
hesitate to declare that the inn-yard was 
structurally the original of the Eliza- 
bethan theatre. 

‘The contemporary inn,’’ he reminds 
us, ‘‘was often made up of a collection of 
straggling buildings constructed around 
a quadrangle to which there was usually 
but one entrance. The structure con- 
tained few windows on the sides which 
abutted on the streets, and the life of the 
inn centered in the inn-yard, whence was 
obtained such light and air as was af- 
forded. The lower stories were used for 
kitchens, storehouses, and stables, and 
were called, as even now in private houses, 
‘the offices.’ The rooms for guests were 
situated, as on the continent generally 
to-day, in what we should call in America 
the second story; and about the yard, 
which lay open to the sky, ran a balcony, 
sometimes two, on which all the better 
rooms of the house opened. 

“‘Here are most of the conditions of the 
later theatre; a single entrance, at which 
‘gate money’ might be charged, the 
stable from which might be dragged out 
a wagon on the top of which a stage 
could beerected. In the barn the players 
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could dress, and before its door might be 
hung a rude curtain to cloak entrance and 
exit. Its loft, with a window looking 
out on the courtyard, might be used for 
the walls of a beleaguered city, for Juliet’s 
balcony, or the heavens out of which 
celestial personages appeared. More- 
over, as to the auditors, his lordship and 
company might ascend to one of the 
rooms of the second story and bring 
thence chairs and stools on which to sit 
in the balcony overlooking the stage. 
The poorer gentleman or man of the city 
might ascend a flight higher and be nearly 
as comfortable, save that his chair was 
not so soft and his view of the actors not 
quite so near; whilst the apprentice, 
tapster, or other common fellow, stood in 
the yard on the cobbles and craned his 
neck to see over his fellows’ shoulders, 
and endured, if need be, a sudden down- 
pour of rain.”’ 

Professor Schelling’s chief concern, 
however, is not to depict the condition 
of the Elizabethan stage, admirably as he 
does this; it is to give an understanding 
of the plays acted on that stage, and of 
the men who wrote them. In successive 
. chapters — each a carefully studied essay 
on some special topic, such as ‘The 
National Historical Drama,” ‘“‘The Do- 
mestic Drama,’’ ‘“‘Romantic Comedy,”’ 
‘Romantic Tragedy,’ and “Historical 
Drama on Foreign Themes’’—he de- 
scribes and analyzes the hundreds of 
plays produced and the art of the men 
who wrote them. Of Shakespeare, of 
course, he has much to say, but he studies 
with equal attention Lyly and Peele, 
‘Greene and Kyd, Marlowe and Johnson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and the host of 
lesser lights obscured by Shakespeare’s 
greatness. And besides all this, he 
prefaces his examination of Elizabethan 
drama proper, by surveying in detail the 
evolution of the English play through 
its earlier phases of miracle, morality, 
and interlude. His is truly a monumen- 
tal undertaking, conceived and worked 
out in noble proportions. 


AMERICAN SEA-FIGHTS AND FIGHTERS 


The view recently set forth by Captain 
Mahan that the brilliant victories of the 
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American navy in the war of 1812 had in 
reality little or no determining effect 
on the outcome of that war is vigorously 
combatted by Mr. John R. Spears in his 
‘History of the United States Navy” 
(Scribner’s $1.50 net). Mr. Spears, who 
writes with a robust Americanism and in 
good, straightforward prose, entertains 
not the slightest doubt that Captiin 
Mahan has unwarrantably shorn the 
“mere naval duels” of the glories that 
were theirs before he began his work of 
destructive criticism. To Mr. Speirs, 
indeed, the fight between the Consti(u- 
tion and the Guerriére was the “‘decis: ve 
battle” of the war of 1812 — and this 
although it was fought almost at the very 
beginning of the long struggle. : 

It is a capital picture he draws of the 
sensational sea fight that followed the 
departure of the Constitution from Boston 
harbor on August 2, 1812, under the com- 
mand of Captain Isaac Hull. Seventeen 
days later, when about eight hundred 
miles east of Boston, the Constitution fell 
in with the British frigate Guerrié: e, 
Captain James Dacres. 

‘At 6 o’clock,”’ writes Mr. Spears, ‘‘ thie 
Guerriére squared away: before the wind 
in a way that was a plain challenge to 
a combat yardarm to yardarm. 

“At that Hull made sail, and as th e 
Constitution swept down within pistol 
range (say the breadth of a country road) 
off the Guerriére’s port beam, the British 
crew began to cheer and work their guns. 

“On the Constitution the sailors stood 
at their posts erect and silent, but mani- 
festly impatient. They were so eager 
to return the fire, especially after a shot 
from the Guerriére happened to strike 
the bulwarks and kill two men, that 
Lieutenant Morris went to the captain 
three times and asked permission to fire. 
But Hull, with his eyes on the enemy, 
refused, while the Constitution forged 
ahead until every gun in her broadside 
would bear. Than he stooped until he 
split his knee breeches from waistband 
to buckle, leaped erect, and shouted: 

““ “Now, boys, pour it into them:’ 

‘The broadside sounded like a single 
explosion, and the crash of the shot 
piercing the plank and timbers of the 
Guerriére came back like an echo. The 
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gunners of the Constitution had aimed 
their guns — they had aimed to avenge 
the wrongs that had been inflicted on 
twenty thousand Americans by British 
press-gangs, and every shot struck home. 
So plainly seen was the havoc wrought 
by the broadside that Hull exclaimed 





exultantly : 
“oe , that vessel is ours!’ 
“It was so.... The Constitution 


ranged ahead and, luffing across her bows 
raked her. Then, turning back, the 
Constitution raked heragain. This time 
the Constitution was so close that she 
fouled the Guerriére’s bow, and Lieu- 
tenant Morris, seeing a loose rope hanging 
from the Guerriére’s bowsprit, used it to 
lash the two vessels together, bow to 
steriy ; 3.) 

“Then the rope holding the two ships 
together broke, and as they were drifting 
apart the foremast and mainmast of the 
Guerriére fell over the rail. The Guer- 
riére was left a mastless hulk in the trough 
of the sea, with the muzzles of her guns 
dipping into the waves at every roll. 
She had received thirty shot through her 
hull at points far below the water-line, 
besides many in the hull at points further 
‘up. She was not only helpless, but 
sinking.. It was just 6.22. After re- 
placing a few ropes that had been cut, the 
Constitution was as fit for battle as when 
she left Boston. — Seeing this, the Guer- 
riére at 7 o’clock hauled down her flag.”’ 

Many another stirring sea-fight is 
commemorated in Mr. Spear’s book, 
which, true to its name, tells the story 
of the American navy from its rude 
beginnings in the Revolutionary period 
to its present high development. His- 
torians are likely to take exception, here 
and there, to the opinions and conclusions 
which Mr. Spear voices in characteristic 
outright fashion; but his pages are cer- 
tain to be read with interest even by the 
most captious critics. 


A Great NEw ENGLAND STATESMAN 


When on the eve of the bitter Kansas- 
Nebraska struggle the State of Maine 
for the first time sent William Pitt 
Fessenden to the United States Senate, 
that old war-horse of freedom, Charles 
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Sumner, hailed his arrival as ‘‘like q 
reinforcement on the field of battle.” 
Fourteen years earlier Fessenden had 
come to Congress almost unknown, had 
made his presence felt in the House of 
Representatives, but after a single term 
had retired in disgust to private life, 
wrathful at the subserviency of the 
‘Northern hirelings’’ to the slave-holding 
interests of the South. In the interven- 
ing twelve years he had come out strongly 
as an anti-slavery extension, if not a 
liberty man. And now that Stephen A. 
Douglas had roused the North to vehe- 
ment indignation by his bill opening 
Kansas to slavery, Fessenden had once 
more been sent to Washington — this 
time not merely as a Whig, but also as 
the spokesman of the anti-slavery Demo- 
crats of Maine. 

How he acquitted himself in the angry 
debates that followed, and during the war 
which ensued, is in chief measure the 
subject of the biography, ‘‘ William Pitt 
Fessenden’ (Houghton, Mifflin. $5.00 
net), written by his son, the late General 
Francis Fessenden. Naturally enough 
it is somewhat colored by filial prejudices 
and prepossessions, and it is not one of 
those biographies which, according to 
the set formula, read like a piece of fiction. 
To tell the truth, it is in spots pretty dry 
reading. But it contains the record of 
a splendid career, and of a career that 
makes a peculiar appeal to the people of 
New England, for Fessenden was, in 
many ways, a reincarnation of the best 
to be found in the early Puritans,— 
scrupulously honest, unflinchingly de- 
voted to the truth as he saw it, and im- 
movable on a question of principle. The 
severest test of his manhood came not 
during, but after, the Civil War, when the 
frenzied Republicans sought to oust 
Andrew Johnson from the presidential 
chair. Of all the Republican members 
of the Senate, which formed the court of 
impreachment, there were only seven 
brave enough to defy the dictates of their 
party and vote against convicting John- 
son of the charges brought against him. 
One of the devoted seven was Fessenden. 

““Whatever may be the consequences 
to myself personally,” he manfully de- 
clared, “‘I will not decide the question 
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against my own judgment. Everybody 

seems to forget that senators have taken 

an oath to try the man impartially. But 

whatever I may think and feel as a politi- 
cian, I cannot and will not violate my 
oath. I would rather be confined to 
planting cabbages the remainder of my 
days.” 

From all quarters the greatest pressure 
was brought to bear on the stout-hearted 
*‘man from Maine.’ General Fessenden 
tells us that the letters the senator re- 
ceived from his own state were particu- 
larly savage. He was warned that if he 
voted against conviction he might as well 
leave Maine; that a Republican senator 
who voted for acquittal could never look 
his constituents in the face. One man 
even wrote to him: 

“Ts it possible that you have turned 
traitor and that your name will be handed 
down with that of Benedict Arnold?”’ 

Another asked him to name his price, 
and thus save his name from dishonor 
worse than that of the slayer of Lincoln. 
Against this storm of invective Fessenden 
stoutly steered his course; and, on May 
16, 1868, when the fateful vote was taken, 
rose in his seat and delivered his judgment 

_in clear and even voice — the first Re- 
publican senator to vote ‘‘ Not guilty.” 

It only needed the change of a single 
vote to send Johnson from the presidency 
in disgrace, and heavy was the punishment 
meted out to the Republican senators who 
had blocked the party program. Six of 
the seven were retired to private life; 
the seventh, Fessenden, died on the eve 
of a campaign for re-election, a campaign 
which threatened to prove futile, so bitter 
was the opposition concentrated against 
him. Time, however, has vindicated the 
memory of this stalwart champion of 
conscience, and to-day he is seen in his 
true light,— a statesman of whom New 
England and all the country may well be 
proud. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT BOHEMIA 


Things literary and bookish occupy a 
good deal of space in Professor Charles 
Sears Baldwin’s ‘‘Essays Out of Hours” 
(Longmans. $1.25), as is only natural in 
view of the character of Professor Bald- 
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win’s work at Yale. 
fascinating, albeit perhaps not the most 
soundly didactic, are the essays in which 
he lets himself go with delightful abandon 
and discourses cheerily of all manner of 
whimsical fancies and fanciful whims. 
If he would point out the secret of the 


But quite the most 


perennial popularity of Bunyan’s “| jl- 
grim’s Progress,’’ and would instruct his 
readers in the genesis and development 
of the short story as a distinct departm: nt 
in literature, he is not above informing 
them as to the proper way to make a 
salad, and how to use an ax to best «d- 
vantage. He has even been, it seenis, 
a dweller in Bohemia, that mystical land 
of enchantment and youth, where all who 
enter bring hope with them, and where | ‘fe 
is one melodious round of eating and 
drinking and song. 

“To have hope rather than faith, to 
be idle under the guise of research into 
humanity, to indulge a smattering of 
French and a taste for spirits, to talk 
dispassionately of vaudeville — these 
made you eligible; this was Bohemian. 
Deux mazagrans, said with quiet assur- 
ance, was almost equivalent to conversa- 
tion. If you expatiated upon symbolism 
without boggling at the absinthe you 
were a Bohemian professed.” 

And at the long tables in this captivat- 
ing country of Bohemia, “one was free to 
wear his own guise without apology, and 
sure of the welcome he gave. It was the 
code that you might not address a novice, 
however promising he, however talkative 
you, until he opened the way; but that 
you might smoke your rat-tail cigar on 
the back of a friend’s chair, or on the 
table after the apples and cheese. When 
music came in from the street, harp or 
guitar and violin tucking themselves 
between tables against the wall, the 
whole room would sometimes clink the 
measure on glasses, or sing a chorus from 
Trovatore.”’ 

Happy Bohemians! 
only for a time. 
fessor Baldwin. 

“To be free, to be worthy of your 
neighbor’s keen question, to give and 
take the ease of simple gayety that you 
may the better summon yourself ,— it is 
a colored life. But not for long... . 


But happy, alas, 
Listen again to Pro- 


Professor CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN 
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They that dwell in Bohemia because they 
have unlearned the way forth suffer 
dreary and repulsive decline. . . . Per- 
petual youth is perpetual limitation; 
once the limitation is seen, intolerable 
to any zeal for manhood. . . . Bohemia 
must be a country of inns — inns for the 
poor, adventurous young, responsive to 
the freedom in others which they must 
have in themselves. Like the actual 
Switzerland, it is only for our summer. 
. . . Clap pack on back, then, or ship as 
stowaways for the seacoast of Bohemia. 
But be ready for random fare and a truss 
of hay; be ready also to go on, or else to 
return, even to Philistia, not ungrateful 
for memories.” 

A good book, this, to slip into one’s 
pocket for the railway journey; or to 
read before the glowing fire, after the 
day’s work is done; even to study and 
ponder. It answers many moods. 


BRIEFER MENTION 


It is a strange mixture of truth and 
nonsense that one finds in Mr. George 
Otis Draper’s ‘‘More”’’ (Little, Brown. 
- $1.00 net). According to the subtitle, 
the book is a study of the existing finan- 
cial situation. It is this, and it is some- 
thing else.—a business man’s counter- 
blast to the campaign of exposure and 
condemnation that has been in progress 
since President Roosevelt took charge 
of the ship of state. Dishonesty, cries 
Mr. Draper, is not confined to the busi- 
ness man and the financier; it is rampant 
throughout the land. Let the ‘“muck- 
rakers,’’ then, turn their rakes on the 
criminal poor as well as the criminal rich. 
Mr. Draper himself would do his part by 
exposing, in true “‘muck-rake’’ fashion, 
the misdeeds of the masses,— their thefts 
from government, from their employers, 
from every one they can plunder. Yet 
he recognizes the necessity of some 
measures of reform if confidence is to be 
restored. Agitation looking to social- 
istic remedies he deplores as useless, harm- 
ful, and unnecessary. The thing to do is 
to make people obey the law. ‘There 


would be much less suspicion in the ranks 
of the restless if some well-to-do thief 
went to jail once in a while and served out 
his sentence without a pardon.” ‘This 
is certainly hitting the nail on the head, 
For the rest, Mr. Draper would have the 
American nation as a whole educated up 
to higher standards of morality. 

With the French Revolution as a back- 
ground Mr. Frederic S. Isham has written, 
in ‘‘The Lady of the Mount” (Bobbs, 
Merrill. $1.50 net), a delightful tale of 
love and adventure. It catches up and 
carries to its readers the tang of the salt 
sea air on the northwest coast of France, 
where unhappy peasants, bowed under 
the crushing load of extortionate taxes, 
hear at last the echoes of the fall of the 
Bastile, rise in their wrath and slay their 
tormentor, the cruel lord of the mount. 
And all the while the idol of the peasants, 
the ‘Black Seigneur,’ forest wanderer 
and sea rover, is in love with my lady, the 
cruel lord’s daughter, whose fate is de- 
servedly, though narrowly, happier than 
his. Mishaps and deeds of reckless 
daring, tragedy and comedy, follow one 
another in alluring alternation, in a 
story that is always clean, wholesome, 
and fresh. 

Miss Mary Imlay Taylor’s ‘‘The Reap- 
ing’ (Little, Brown. $1.50 net) can 
hardly be called strikingly original as to 
plot. It is the familiar story of a woman 
married to the wrong man, and, on dis- 
carding him via the divorce court, awak- 
ening to the realization that the right man 
has outgrown hisloveforher. There are, 
however, some really strong scenes, es- 
pecially as the tale hurries to its tragic 
climax; and Miss Taylor’s handling of the 
dialogue is as a rule brisk and entertaining. 
But, in all probability, the book will re- 
ceive little favor save from readers whose 
peculiar delight is in the doings of smart 
or semi-smart society. And even they 
are likely to gasp at finding, for instance, 
that the hero, an oratorical prodigy, is not 
above speaking of his successful rival as 
a “‘chump’’; and that the hero’s cousin, 
a most artistic artist, uses such delight- 
fully esthetic language as ‘‘chewing the 
rag.” 
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4 ri is the man of all men who most needs a . 


COMPLETE CHANGE 
so that he may have 


~ COMPLETE REST 


@ If you have not chosen your SUMMER 
VACATION place, write us about what you 
want to pay, and whether your choice is the 
Seashore, Lakes, or Mountains, and we will 
send you complete information. Mention 


* BRAIN-WORKER” PLAN and _ address 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


MAINE CENTRAL R.R., Portland, Maine 
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WV YHILE economists are insistent 
about the “inexorable logic ” 
of economic laws, the business 

world is full of the most illogical incon- 

sistencies. 

Why, for example, should New Eng- 
land not buy New England-made farm 
machinery and farm implements? Bel- 
lows Falls, Vermont, is a center for that 
product, and yet our farmers persist in 
sending West for their goods. Our ad- 
vertisers can show you a better way. 

Up in the lumber districts of New 
England are many chair, lounge, and 


table factories, and yet the average New 
England home is furnished with Michigan- 


made furniture. There are in Boston 
and elsewhere some of the finest furniture 
emporiums in the world that handle 
New England-made goods almost ex- 
clusively. They not only deserve, but 
will fully repay your patronage. 

In the matter of clothing you can be 
furnished from head to foot by the 
looms and knitters and stitchers of our 
New England mill towns and clothing 
houses. New England mills are now turn- 
ing out worsteds that vie with the finest 
imported goods. Everybody appears to 
be aware of it but the New England con- 
sumer, who insists, as a matter of tra- 
dition, in being fitted with the imported 
article. Try a New England-made piece 
of blue serge on your summer suit and 
see if it does not equal anything that 
you ever wore. 

As to shoes, it hardly seems possible 
that any New Englander would be so 
foolish as to buy anything but a New 
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England-made shoe, so fully have they 
demonstrated their superiority, not only 
in the United States but in the markets 
of the world. It is a leadership that 
should be maintained as a matter of 
pride as well as of economy. 

Another item. There are still no 
carpets made that are better designed or 
will wear as well as those which have 
made New England’: great carpet looms 
at Lowell famous. If you are caught by 
the words ‘Scotch,’ ‘“‘ English,’ or 
“French,” attached to some showy 
importation in that line, you have al- 
lowed yourself to be exploited at the 
expense of your native states. 

Not only may your homes be furnished 
with New England-made furniture and 
your clothes be of New England-made fab- 
rics, but, to a larger extent than you have 
believed, you can be fed from the product 
of New England mills. The New Enc- 
LAND MAGAZINE isnot trying to make war 
against the breakfast foods that pour 
into our territory from the West in hun- 
dreds of carloads, but we do feel like 
giving a little of our space to call your 
attention to the fact that there are New 
England-made breakfast foods that will 
reach your table fully as fresh, to say the 
least, and will be found to possess all of the 
qualities of other more widely advertised 
products. Trythem! And then did you 
happen to know that Maine canned sweet- 
corn is the finest in the world? It is a 
curious fact that the larger part of this 
product goes to Chicago. We must at 
least credit the breezy West with know- 
ing a good thing. Ask your grocer for 

(Continued on page viii) 
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Mainecanned goods. It will pay you and 
‘him and the old Pine Tree State as well. 
Again, the best products of the New 
England fisheries are fully equal to the 
finest imported goods. We could not 
begin to supply even a catalogue of the 
“things of which the same may be said. 

A man clothed, fed, and in his right 
mind does not live by bread alone. He 
wants other things,— the ornaments and 
amenities of life. If he needs a watch, he 
will not be able to find as good a one from 
any other source than the great New 
England watch factories. New England 
has taught the world how to make good 
timekeepers. In the way of jewelry, 
table ware, and ornaments, Attleboro, 
Providence, and Hartford turn out the 
most highly prized of all work in their 
respective lines. 

Before we close the subject we should 
like to say a word for the great, historic 
New England publishing houses. They 
have done for literature in America and 
for the national welfare what has never 
been even approached elsewhere, and 
they are still upholding a standard both 
of honesty and of merit that is the most 
hopeful and significant thing in American 

literature to-day. They deserve a better 

support from New England people than 
they receive, strong and numerous as are 
their friends. At the risk of seeming to 
say too much for ourselves, we feel that 
we are perfectly right in insisting that 
your table should be supplied with the 
best New England publications if you 
are to do your part in the development 
of your own inheritance and the main- 
tenance of its best traditions. 

Of course we should be the last people 
to urge the “‘ home consumption ”’ idea 
in any narrow way. But New England 
people are far from being narrow. They 
are, in this respect, a little too broad for 
their own good. It is not narrowness 
but good economy, good common sense, 
and good feeling to stop and think as you 
dispense that tremendous power, the 
purchasing ability of the New England 
purse,— an item that makes the mouths 
of the world water — and to see to it 
that your own business interests, the 
prosperity of your own section receives 
at least its due share of the wealth that 
you distribute. 


( Continued in July ) 
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Lg Durable Rugs 


Made from 


yo l} Old Carpets. 












Send us your old carpets 
We will return beautiful, rugs 
A 4x6 foot rug requires only 19 pounds 

of old Ingrain or 28 pounds of old Brussels 
or Tapestry. 
LEWIS MANUFACTURING Co. 

15 West St., Walpole, Mass. 


Send for price-list. 














At the terminus ofjthe Eustis branch, Phillips and Range! vy R. R. 


GREEN’S FARM AND COTTAGES 
An ideal location for a summer's outing. Excellent pon: and broo 
fishing near by. Stage or automobile to Eustis, Flagstaff,and |uckboard 
to all parts of the Dead River Country. All table supplies from ow 
own gardens. Address 


ALBION SAVAGE . 


Stratton, Main 


C Inc 


TEAMERS to 
Halifax, Hawkes 
bury and Char- 


lottetown, making several trips each week 
during the summer season, are patronized year 
after year by pleasure seekers, as this time 
proven line is the shortest and cheapest route 
to the most desirable vacation spot in America. 
The ships are commodious ocean vessels; have 
the finest passenger accommodation, with spa- 
cjous staterooms, large promenade decks, and an 
uneurpassed cuisine. They point the way to 
the glorious Maritime Provinces, offering abund- 
ant diversions to the clergyman, the student, the 
artist, and sportsman, with their poetic scenery, 
charming drives, and lakes and streams, where 
the gamey salmon and speckled trout are tempted 
by the fisherman’s fly. 
Send Stamp for Colored Map, Booklet, and Folders 
A. W. PERRY, Gen. Mgr. 

68 Commercial Wharf ! % 








Boston, Mass. 
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SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 


Right by the Ocean 


Is delightfuliy and conveniently situated on the famous North Shore near 
Boston, where New England’s most popular and beautiful summer resorts 
are located. 

The New Ocean House has been extensively improved at a great expense dur- 
ing the past winter; many new rooms have been added, and it is now even more 
luxurious than ever. 

Less than thirty minutes by train from Boston, the New Ocean House is an 
ideal spot of recreation for the tired man of business and his family. 

Every care and {ecility is offered for the comfort, delight, and safety of its 
guests. 

The New Ocean House has many large and luxuriously appointed rooms 
arranged en suite with bath and modern improvements. 

The beach, opposite the hotel, is smooth and sandy, where safe surf bathing 
may be enjoyed — no undertow. 

Our guests are well provided with means for amusement —tennis, golf, driving, 
sailing, fishing, well-managed garage, spacious stable, picturesque shaded walks, 
and the broad, smooth roads are acceded to be the finest in America for driv- 
ing and automobiling. The garage will accommodate forty autos, where dining 
parties may store their cars free of charge. 

The appointments of the hotel are perfect — unequalled cuisine, electric lights, 
elevator, cool, broad verandas, beautiful ballroom, and an orchestra of highest 
standard. Until June first write for descriptive Booklet to 


AINSLIE & GRABOW, Proprietors 
673 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Also Mgrs. of The Empire, The Tuileries, and The Brewster, Boston; 
Hotel Titchfield, Jamaica, W. I. 
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MAPLEWOOD HOTEL AND COTTAGES, 


I N THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


AUTOISTS?’ best radiating center to all points in the WHITE MOUNTAINS. On direct 
line to MOUNT WASHINGTON; and BRETTON WOODS eleven miles distant GOOD 
ROADS, GARAGE, REPAIRS, ELECTRICITY, GASOLINE, etc. AUTOS TO LET. 


FINE 18 HOLE GOLF LINKS 


MAPLEWOOD HOTEL, high-class house for four hundred guests. MAPLEWOOD COTTAGE 
for one hundred and fifty guests. June to October. For information address Leon H. 
Cilley, Manager. 


P. O., Telegraph Office, Railway Station, Maplewood, \N. H, 
A MERRILL PIANO TESTIMONIAL 
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z Lewiston, Me., March 14, 1908 If you are considering the purchase of a piano, let us f 
es PIANO MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. send you our beautifully illustrated catalogue of Merrill The 
The two large scale Merrill Pianos purchased a year ago, through | Pianos, also address of nearest party having a Merrill Piano 
aes agent, have been in constant use at our concerts and recitals, and that can be seen and examined. — 
ve given general satisfaction under hard usage. They stand in tune, 


and all the working parts prove the careful adjustment and durability 
of the instruments. Yours very truly, 
MUSICAL UNION. 


By MISS EFFIE HEATH, President. 


MERRILL PIANO MFG. CO. 


Boston, Mass. 





Does a New England Magazine mean anything to you? 


You were born in New England, your fathers were born in New England, 
your children have been born in New England. Your affection for New England 
is surely not to be measured by the love of an emigrant for a new home. 

In New England the early history of America was largely made. New England 
has always been first among the law makers of the land. In education, in art, in 
music, and in literature New England has always led. How you have always 
prided yourself upon these monuments to the names of our fathers. 

You know, too, as the world knows, that the New England States lead all the 
others in manufactures and commerce. You hold your head high to think that the 
New England of the present holds its own so well with the past. 

Does it mean anything to you that there should be a New England Magazine 
worthy of New England, to picture to you for your own personal satisfaction and 
to the outside world, to your satisfaction also, that greatness, past and present, and 
to work with you for the future of New England? 

If a New England Magazine does mean something to you, join the New 
ENGLAND MacazinE family; fill out and send to us either of the coupons below. 





New Encianp Macazine, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send the New England 
Magazine for six months, beginning with 
Eee eee Number, to the address below. 
Upon notification that subscription has been 
entered, I agree to send you one dollar, in full 
payment as per your special offer. 
TID alba iecrteih a lohnnscciepideZatonserstscdetinne 
Address 


Sénd to 
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New Enctanp Macazine, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send the New England 
Magazine for six months, beginning with 
RR a Number, to the address below. I 
enclose one dollar in full payment, as per your 
special offer. 
Very truly Ear ise es crss tis arc ycacken te tpeeteese cE 
Address 
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King and Bartlett Lakes 


DEEP IN THE MAINE WILDS 
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— IT’S AT KINEO — 


¥ H Where the healthiest, happiest sort of an 

. + outing is offered—with fishing, hunting 
a canoeing, golf, tennis, mountain climbing; 
camping out and scores of other delights. 























9, let us q 
‘atthe Ideal Vacation Region 
Trout, Salmon and Togue abound in nearby waters. The 
acad > ae 7 center of the game region, where deer and bear are numer- 
for individuals or entire families. Mt. Kineo ous. Ruffed grouse and other small game is abundant. 
House (accommodating 400) is in the heart of An ideal place for a family outing, where pine-laden breezes 
a this creat recreation paradise; s satisfies, every blow. 2,037 feet above sea level. 


2? desire of every guest; is easy to “reach. . NO HAY FEVER 


Handsome booklet, with rates, sent on request Excellent spring water. Reached via rail and stage to 
; = Eustis. Then buckboard to camp. 


‘land, Cc. A. JUDKINS, Mgr. For terms, booklet, etc., address 
MOOSEHEAD LAKE 
eee HARRY M. PIERCE 


KING AND BARTLETT LAKES 
rland| ——~ In the Maine Woods —— SPENCER, MAINE 


It in Everything up to date 
’ 
THE FAMOUS 


“Hotel Blanchard WEST OUTLET CAMPS 


ll the GILBERT & COOMBS, Proprietors 


it the STRATTON, MAINE 
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I OCATED at the foot of Mt. Bigelow, a = Just across Moosehead Lake from Kineo Mountain, in 
to-date house, new last year; equipped with | plain view, are also Little Kineo, Lobster, the two Squaws, 
ur ne ere ee oe eres stretcheseway for twenty miles to north end agata to the 
convenience of guests. Excellent livery attache south. 
and drivers fed cat the country. i teil snd aanine in pn aa tae tascdan eee 


oF : : dancing, lawn tennis, etc. 
Within easy reach of the finest brook fishing in Fishing season opens as soon as the ice leaves the lake, 


Maine. Parties will be met at Bigelow, or Green’s | first to fifteenth of May. Good all the time; best from May 
twenty-first until first of July. 


Farm, by team or automobile. For terms address Easy transportation to camps, where everything is first 
E H GROSE ge A —_ — eo all the way to November. 
or rates, dates, an et, address 
2 aga GILBERT & COOMBS 
Hotel Blanchard Stratton, Maine | West Outlet Camps... -  Kineo, Maine 
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COME TO INDIAN POND CAMPS. 


your comfort. Fine canoeing. Vegetables from Indian Farm. The best of hunting in season 


WEST END HOTEL 


q 


The West End Hotel is one of the largest and best known hostelries 
in the “City by the sea.’ It is situated directly opposite the Union 
Station, facing Railroad Square, where trains arrive and depart for all 
of Maine’s Seashore, Lake and Mountain Resorts, and is readily accessible 
to all points of interest in and about the city. The Hotel is planned on 
generous lines and attracts the visitor by its homelike and cheerful ap- 

earance. It is modern in every respect and contains all the attributes 
ound in a first-class hotel. 

‘The rooms, one hundred and sixty-five in number, are spacious, bright, 
and cheerful, and open upon jarge, airy hails, and are arranged single or 
en suite withor without baths as desired. The public rvoms are all 
a decorated and furuished, giving to the guests every possible 
comfort. 

In its Cuisine and Service no expense is spared and no perfecting detai! 
is neglected. The table issupplied with the best the market affords. The 
farm and dairy products and poultry coming fresh from Hermanhurst 
Farm, which is conducted expressly for the hotel. 

The farm and garden cover many acres of the best soil in Maine pro- 
ducing vegetables, fruit, etc., which add to the excellence of the table. The 
dairy is well stocked with blooded Jerseys producing the best cream, milk, 
and butter. 

Rates, American Plan $2.50 to $4.50 per day, for each person, according 
to location and size of rooms. Passengers from New York, Boston, etc. 
for the Maritime Provinces will findthe West End Hotel a most convenient 
stopping place to break the tiresome journey. Ladies unattended receive 
our special attention. Our Porter meets ail trains. 4 


H. [. CASTNER, Prop. 
Opp. Union Station, Portland Maine, U. S. A. 





16 Ft. Steel Launch with 


18 21-25 foot launches at proportionate 
prices; fitted with two cycle reversing en- 
gines with speed controlling lever; simplest 
engine made; starts without cranking, only 
three moving parts. Steel rowboats, $20. Water- 
tight compartments; cannot 
sink; no boat house. Largest 
manufacturers of pleasure boats 
in the world. Orders filled day 
received. We sell direct, cutting 
middlemen’s profits. Free catalog. 


Michigan Steel Boat Co. 
1305 Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 
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FISH a dozen fine ponds and streams alive with 
trout. Mountain climbing galore. Everything for 
Address 

M. J. MARR, Moosehead, Me, 


* oi 


lea * 
MAINE 
The best Fishing and Hunting Country in the United States, 
Easy of access, three through trains each way daily between 
Rangeley, Greene’s Farm, and Boston; fine hotels, the best of 
guides and boats, beautiful scenery, splendid drives, two 
thousand feet elevation, spring water, clear pure air. 
HAY FEVER UNKNOWN 
The season of 1907 broke all records for Game Shipments, 
and the record {of Big Trout and Salmon taken at the 
Rangeleys was larger than for many years. Wise fish and game 
laws with the strictest enforcement by wardens and guides, 
are making the Rangeleys and Dead River Region the Mecca 
of all true sportsmen and lovers of nature. A beautifully 
illustrated 100 page guidebook in colors, with large map of 
all this territory, sent by mail for 15c. in stamps. | Address 
Sandy River and Rangeley Lakes Railroad 
PHILLIPS, MAINE 
F. A. Lawton, Supt. F. N. Beal, G. P. A. 


JONES’ CAMPS 


AT MOSQUITO NARROWS, LAKE MOXIE, ME. 


@ No better trout fishing lies out of doors than in 
this beautiful body of water. Built close to nature's 
heart and well adapted to give perfect satisfaction 
to sportsmen, these camps are the real thing. Easily 
reached via Somerset Ry. For particulars address 


JONES BROS., BINGHAM, MAINE 
MOSQUITO NARROWS CAMP 
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not cost one 
Library of 


HERE is the greatest opportunity ever offered —an 
opportunity for our readers to secure at less than half 
these fifteen beautiful volumes all printed from large new type, 
embellished with over 100 double page maps and plans, 700 full page 
Mlustrations, many of which are in colors, and over 5,000 pages of 
reading matter. 
This offer is made possible by the failureof the publishers, The 


Union Book Co,, of Chicago. Hundreds of sets of this work have been 
sold at $56.00 each and they are worth every cent of it, but we now 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZIN! 


This Great World History 


SENT TO YOUR HOME FREE 


Just send your name and address on the coupon below—that is all you need to do. It does 
nny and as soon as your name and address is received a set of the World famous 
niversal History will be sent to you prepaid. 













NEVER BEFORE in the annals of the publishing 
business have we seen such a bargain. We do 
not hesitate to recommend this offer to every reader of this magazine; 
indeed we believe every family should own a standard World History, 
for by knowing how other countries than ours are governed, it gives 
us a better knowledge and higher appreciation of our own system of 
government and makes us better citizens. 

We will be glad to give you an opportunity to see for yourself and 
make your own decision after you have seen the beautiful binding, the 








pame you a rock-bottom bankrupt price of only 50c after i 

and $2.00 per month for 12 months. It is impossible to name a lower 
price for cash in full, as this is less than half the publisher's price 
and is made only to close out the few remaining sets quickly. 


Before you decide to buy we invite you to examine this work in your 
own hoe for an entire week absolutely free of charge, and should you 
not want the books after examination we will have them returned at 
our expense. We earnestly request you to examine this Library; 
let your wife and children and friends see it. No better set of books 
could be placed in the hands of children than this, it reads like a 
thrilling novel, and is in fact a complete connected History of every 
country, nation and people from the beginring of time to the present 
year; the greatest World History ever written and endorsed by 
scholars everywhere. 

Prot. George Fellows, of Indiana. says: ‘Most histories of the 
World sre dreary compilations. This work, however, is clear, interest- 
ing and accurate."’ 

Ex Vice-Pres. Stevensoe says: “‘It is a complete record of the 
vaman race and should find a place in every Library."’ 

£. Benjamin Andrews, Chancellor of the University of Nebr., 
says: © its educational value in the home is sure to be very great.’ 

Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, of Chicago, says: ‘‘These volumes will 
beof immense service in stimulating history study in our country. It 
is @ work of real genius,"’ 

Prof. Dabney, of Virginia, says: ‘‘Southern readers will be 
gratified at the impartial spirit in which the war for South- 
orn independence is treated.'’ 

The St. Louis Globe Democrat says: ‘‘This 
work invests the study of History with a new 
charm that will be felt by both young and old.’’ 


15 Massive Volumes 
Each volume 7 inches 
wide and 10 inches 
high; weight, 
boxed, nearly 


75 lbs. 
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and have read parts of this great History of 
man on earth. Then you can decide. Should you not wish to keep the 
work you will notify us and we will have it returned at our expense. 


The illustration of the books given here does not do them justice; 
you must see them to realize what they are. You assume no obligation 
to us or any one else by making this request, you simply ask for a 
free examination in your own home without paying any one 
anything, and remember you can send the books back at our ex- 

nse, and remember, too, this bankrupt rock-bottom price of 
$24.00 for this $56.00 Library has been made pos- 
sible only on account of the failure of the Union 
Book Company, thus necessitating a receiv- 
ers’ sale at a price which barely covers 
the cost of the paper and binding. 


MAIL THE 
COUPON 
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that when he 
wanted to get his fill of pulling in the 
big square-tailed trout, land-locked salmon, 
or black bass, ie used to go 


Fishing Down in Maine. 
The Rangeleys, Dead River, Moosehead, Chesuncook, Allagash, Bel- 


grade, and a score more,—these are the names that stir living embers 
in the Old Fisherman's memory. It’s there, in the clear, cold water, that 
the trout are jumping-crazy for the fly right now, waiting for you. 
“In the Fish and Game Country” and “Fish and Game Laws 
Worth Knowing” are two beautifully illustrated booklets 


containing accurate. information of how, when and where 
togo. Send 2 cents in stamps foreach one, and write today to 


C. M. BURT, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston, Mass. 


Boston 
il if Nt MAINE 


" RAILROAD. 




















Hotel Cumberland 


si | NEW YORK 

and evenness of tone, durability 8. W. Gor. Broadway at 54th St. 
of construction, and artistic || soe Meakin 
originality of design, you'll || ’ 
find it hard to equal of ‘ Boston 


For purity, exquisite beauty 


“Kept by a 
Man 


Fatts , Ideal 
é GS. Location. 

| ¥ : Near 
, ee -. ‘ Theaters 


Shops 


PIANOS a 
\ EB mi how 
The Pianos that win | +i ea ke Fr Fireproot 
by Comparison | > | ie, oe 
For over fifty years they have | BME Reasonable 
been the choice of those who | 


recognise true musical value. i 
Oriental 
Rugs. 
Transient 
rates 
$2.50 with 


| 
| 
| . : a < 
ERNEST GABLER & BRO. || = _— 
| 
| 


Ask us to tell you about the easy 
way to buy the best piano built. 


(Established 1854) - » an pas. sosmene 
HARRYP. (Recently of Boston’ 
466 Whitlock Avenue, New York Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
R. J. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel Woodward 
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SASAPSASASAPSASASCASASASASASABGABGABABGASA, 


The First and Only Complete Edition of 


VOLTAIRE’S WORKS 


ever published in English has just been completed by the 


CRAFTSMEN OF THE ST. HUBERT GUILD 
New translations by WILLIAM F. FLEMING, including the Notes of TOBIAS 
SMOLLETT, Revised and Modernized. A Critique and Biography 
by the RT. HON. JOHN MORLEY, M. P. 
\"\ ee interest has prevailed in the publication of this great author’s works, as it 


A hs 


. 





marks a new era in the world of literature. The real history of Voltaire’s life and the 
true character of his writings have been denied English-reading people until this work 
was translated, 

Voltaire is eminent alike as historian, sare, satirist, wit, philosooher, economist, 
dramatist, poet, essayist, as the champion of mental liberty and the foe of in.olerance in all 

forms. His historical writings are the creation of one who was the admired friend of the 
Sovereigns of his day. Histories written with such opportunities gain in every way. His volumes 
on “The Age of Louis X1V”’ are by the one man best fitted to treat the Grand Monarch and his, 
environment, 

“La Henriade”’ is the greatest masterpiece of Epic poetry ever written and the most eloquent 
P’ ion of religious toleration the world has ever known. His tragedies are the most prized 
Classics of France, and his Dramas have been played a hundred years. 

‘The “Philosophical Dictionary’’ is the best known of Voltaire’s works. The writings are 
lucid and self-explanatory, an inexhaustible compendium of information and delightful enter- 
tainment. He was among the first great Encyclopedists. 

Voltaire was the precursor of a new civilization. As much credit must be given him as 
any man in all history for the permanent establishment of this great American Republic. There 
is scarcely any successful reform movement, among the mary to the credit of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which was not either originated or pioneered by Voltaire. 
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Atheism and fanaticism are the two 

Voltaire will always be regarded as les of a universe of confusion and horror. 

the greatest man in literature, of modern he narrow zone of virtue is between 

times, and perhaps even of all times. those two. March with a firm step in that 
—GorTHe path; believe in God and do good. 

—VOLTAIRE 

















FORTY-THREE HANDSOME VOLUMES 


Size 814 x 514 inches—13,034 Pages, over 160 
illustrations of which 45 are hand colored. 


Divided into three sections: Historical, 16 volumes; General Literature, embodying his 
dramas in 5 volumes, Poems and Essays in 2 volumes, Introductory and Romances in 4 vol- 
umes, and Biography, ~~— Biographical Critique of Voltaire, in 5 volumes; Philosophical 
Dictionary in 10 volumes, The forty-third volume is an Index. It has been compiled in such a 
way that it is in itself a most interesting volume, 


THE EDITION The text is printed from a new type, elegant and clear, on specially 


made paper. Many of the illustrations are celebrated in the realm of 
art as rare i of the most exquisite and piquant old French designs, special to the text, 
forming in themselves a gallery of famous historic characters, Each volume has a frontispiece 
by world-famed masters, Minute precaution has been taken to bring each feature of the work 
up to the stage of perfection, 


THE COMPLETE SET SENT FREE FOR APPROVAL 


We have bound a very few of these sets in English Basket Buckram (Red) and while the 
stock lests we are going to offer them on these exceptionally low terms: Send the set to you 
free for examination and approval, If satisfactory, remit us $3.00 and remit the balance $57.00 
in small monthly payments. The Sets are Limited and Numbered, When these few sets are 


exhausted the price will be advanced to $172.00. A SPLENDID, MASSIVE LIBRARY OF THE 
WORLD’S GREATEST LITERATURE, ALL ON APPROVAL. No one who possesses a library, either 
large or small, can afford to let this opportunity pass. 

REMEMBER— The St. Hubert Guild of Art Craftsmen 


Akron, Onlo 
THERE ARE BUT A Please send me, charges prepaid, the complete works 
FEW SETS. ad a in Forty-Three (43) Volumes, bound in Red 
3asket Buckram. If satisfactory, I will remit you $3.00 
CUT OUT COUPON at once and $3,00 per month for 19 months. If not, Twill 


SEND TODAY. or advise you within ten days. 











TF 


aoe Ne 











Signature 


St. H u bert Guild CE BE ais <5 cc ndkéscdaudnvestanbane 
Wlorksbops OPE AA Ke ose n eencecccconssonbboenes 
AKRON, OHIO Bi ip or $e -ccccecccces DGB. ...0500080008000-0008 
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Refreshing 
Sleep 


Comes After a Bath with 


warm water and Glenn’s Sulphur 
Soap. It allays irritation and 
leaves the skin cool, soothed 
and refreshed. Used just before 
retiring induces quiet and restful 
sleep. Always insist on 


Glenn’s | 
Sulphur Soap 


All druggists keep it. 











Hills Hair and Whisker Dye 
Black or Brown, 50c. 
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VEUVE CHAFFARD 


Pure Olive Oil 


ull Pints 


In Honest Bottles 


Full Quarts 


SOLD BY 


Park G Tilford . . . New York 
[S. S. Pierce Co. 





















& uy OU ‘ 
: erate circtl rca OW, ISE piano 
We take old instruments in exchange iver the iano in you 
home free of expense. Write for CGC. .s#ue D ai ‘xplanations 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston Street, Soston, Mass 


























CUSHION 








SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 
PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 


THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON-IN YELLOW 






‘*‘The Month 
of Roses”’ 
calls for special complexion a 
safeguards, to insure a summer of 
perfect skin condition and comfort. 
Mennen’s Bersted Toilet Powder 
usedafter bathing, keepstheskinsmoothandhealthy, § 
prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn, insur- 
ing the much coveted | ‘browning’ without burning. 
After shaving it is delightful, 
For your protection the genuine is put up in non-refillable boxes 




























































—the “ Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face on top. Guaranteed 1S ATTACHED THIS WAY 1S GUARANTEED TO 
under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. TO EVERY PAIR OF THE hes i 
Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. Sample free. GENUINE — BE SURE accor ys AND USER 
GAINST IMPEPFECTIONS 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. IT’S THERE 


THE BUTTONS AND 





















Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—it has the 
scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. Seethd cn tccatgt of pate 25c., Silk 50c. LOOPS ARE L!CENSED 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental odor) . FOR USE ON THIS 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue w rapper) } No samples GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers |] HOSE SUPPORTER 
Specially prepared for the nursery BOSTON ONLY. 






















‘ Monarch HUB si 


THE RANGE WITH THE LARGE OVEN 
TWO INCHES LARGER THAN ORDINARY 

The Range with the 
French Top for broiling with- 
out odor in the kitchen. 








The Range with the large 
Ash Pan on Roller Bearings 
— holds the ashes of a three 
days’ fire. 





The Monarch Hub, Ebony Finish, with Gas Combina- — sold by Leading Furniture and Stove Dealers every- 
tion. A Coal and Gas Range in one when so fitted where, and endorsed by the Cooking Schools 






Send for illustrated catalogue of ranges 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO., MAKERS, 52-54 UNION STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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